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The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
child development, family relationships, 
consumer problems, family food problems, 
home management, nutrition, school 
cafeteria management, related arts and 
crafts, and in research. 


*INTER-SESSION JUNE 10 TO JUNE 27 
“MAIN SESSION JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 8 
*POST-SESSION AUGUST I! TO AUGUST 29 


The Pennsylvania Workshop in Education 
for the Nonacademic Pupil. Courses de- 
signed to meet certification and degree 
requirements. Recreational opportuni- 
ties and living conditions excellent. Ex- 
penses moderate. For catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100 Burrowes Building 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State Cellege, Pennsylvania 




























MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Division or Home Economics 


Summer Session 


June 24 to August 1 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Foops AND NutRITION: Survey of Food Research; Seminar 
in Nutritional Standards; Introduction to Nutrition and 
Food Budgeting; Food Purchasing and Meal Service; 
Dietetics; Research in Nutrition 

Home MANAGEMENT AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Guidance 
Techniques in Family and Group Living; Child Study; 
Household Equipment; Home Care of the Child; Re 
search in Home Management and Economics of the 
Household. 

INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: Institution Management; 
Food Control; Institution Laundry; Quantity Cookery; 
School Lunch Room Management; Research in Institu- 
tion Economics. 

TextiLes, CLoTa#inGc AND RELATED Arts: Problems in 
Clothing; Problems in Related Arts; The House; Dress 
ame ; Research in Textiles, Clothing and Related 

rts 

Home ponmemace EpucaTion: Evaluation in Home Eco- 
nomics; Supervision in Home Economics; Problems in 
Secondary Home Economics Education; Methods of 
Teaching Adult Classes in Home Economics. 


For Catalog, address 


DrrEcTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


East LANSING MICHIGAN 


























New York State—Summer Session 
at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 7 to August 15 


COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Economics of the Household and Household Management: Manage- 
ment in Relation to Family Living; Management in Relation 
to Personal and Family Finances; Special Problems. 

Family Life: Family Relationships and Personality Development; 
Family Experience and Individual Adjustment; Participation 
in the Nursery School; Principles of Child Guidance; Research 
in Family Life. 


Foods and Nutrition: Meal Planning, Preparation and Service® 
Food Demonstrations*; Elementary Nutrition and Dietetics®; . 


Food Preparation and the Science Underlying It; Advanced 
Nutrition, 

Household Art: Home Projects in Room Improvement. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Preparation**; Selection 


and Preparation of Food in Quantity; School Lunch Problems; 
Special Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Fitting, Pattern Making and Clothing Con- 
struction; Craftsmanship and Design in Decorative Details of 
Clothes; Consumer P roblems in Buying Clothing; Household 
Textiles; Clothing Problems of Families as a Guide to Teachers. 

Educational Leadership in Homemaking and Family Life: Program 
Planning and Methods. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Procedures in Teaching Home 
Economics in the Secondary Schools; Preparation of Home 
Economics Teachers for Secondary Schools; Seminar in Home 
Economics Education; Curriculum Laboratory. 


*Three weeks’ unit course **Two weeks’ unit course 


An extension service summer school of three weeks will also be offered. 


For announcements, address 
the Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
The Home Economics staff will conduct 
summer courses in Applied Art @ Child 
Development @ Food & Nutrition @ Home 
Economics Education @ Home Management @ 
Household Equipment @ Institution Man- 
agement @ Textiles & Clothing. 


Guest professors for special courses first 
session: Dr. Robert G. Foster, the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Family Life; 
Dr. L. A. Maynard, Cornell University, 
Nutrition. For catalog, address Dean 
of Summer Quarter 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 
June 10-July 22 July 22-August 28 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Corvallis, Oregon June 23-August 1 


A Workshop in the Teaching of Foods and Nutrition for Home Economics teachers who have had at least one 
year’s experience in secondary school teaching. Offered by Mrs. Jessamine Williams and Miss Agnes 
Kolshorn of the Foods and Nutrition Department and Miss May DuBois of the Home Economics Education 
Department. ; 
Resident Staff 
Graduate and undergraduate courses offered in each department including Home Economics Extension. 
Visiting Instructors 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts: MISS CLARA DODSON, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
North Texas State Teachers College, House Furnishings, Applied Design; MRS. MINNIE MacLENNAN, 
Department of Vocational Education, Portland, Oregon, Public Schools, Tailoring. 
Foods and Nutrition: DR. E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Associate Professor of Nutrition, Washington State 
College, Readings in Nutrition, Recent Advances in Nutrition; MISS EDITH VERN HARDING, As- 
sistant Professor, Pennsylvania State College, Food Demonstrations, Recent Advances in the Science of 
Cookery. 
Home Economics Education: DR. ESTHER McGINNIS, Professor of Family Life, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York, Seminar in the Teaching of Family Relationships; MISS BERTHA KOHLHAGEN, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics in Oregon, Seminar for Beginning Teachers. 
Household Administration and Child Development: DR. ESTHER McGINNIS, Parent Education; MISS 
BERNICE STORMES, Head Teacher Junior Primary Department in University Experimental Schools, 
University of Iowa, Nursery School, Seminar in Child Development; MISS ELAINE KNOWLES, Cornell 
University, Household Management, Home Management House, Household Equipment. 
Institution Economics: MISS LEVELLE WOOD, Associate Professor of Institutional Management, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Quantity Cookery and Catering, Cafeteria Management. 
For Summer bulletins, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education CORVALLIS, OREGON 











Mills College 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer Session in Residence 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOME ECONOMICS ... SUMMER QUARTER 

Courses in all fields, for students working for 
degrees, or who wish to “brush up.” 

Workshop for College Teachers of Home Eco- 


for 
Graduates and Undergraduates , 
nomics, under the guidance of Beulah 





June 29 - August 8 
Home Economics: 

The Survey; The Food Problem; Home Manage- 
ment; Nutrition; Textiles; and Consumer 
Problems. 

Evening Lectures on important aspects of 
homemaking. 

Child Development: 

Lectures: Child Psychology as basis for solution 
of today’s crucial problems. 

Courses: The Child in School; The Teacher and 
Community Welfare; Methods and Techniques 
of Mental and Physical Measurement; Health 
Information for Teacher and Social Worker; 
The Family and the School; Theory and 
Practice of Nursery School Training; Educa- 
tional Implications of Governmental Pro- 
visions for Families and Children. 

Studios: Science and Art. 

Art Crafts: 

Silk Screen Painting on textiles as well as paper 
stencils and Blockprinting; Pottery Making; 
Clay Moulding; Metal Work and Jewelry; 
Weaving; and Photography. 

For the bulletin or further information, write to 
Director of Summer Session, Mills College, 

California. 


(In writing to advertisers, please 


Coon, U. S. Office of Education. 

Workshop in Community Nutrition, for workers 
in public health and social welfare. 

Program for Research Workers in Nutrition and 
Food Chemistry. 

Methods of Parent Education, illustrated by a 
class of mothers and children. Irene Need- 
ham, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. 

Home Economics for Democratic Living, by Ivol 
Spafford. 

Integrated Program in Consumer Education, 
with special lecture series. 

Home Improvement Workshop, by David Mobley 
of New York City. 


June 23 to August 28 
(FirstTerm, June 23-July 25) (Second Term, July28-Aug. 28) 


For catalogue and further details, write the 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
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REVISED EDITION 








Homemaking Education in the High School 
By 
MAUDE WILLIAMSON 


Associate Professor in Charge of Teacher Education in 
Home Economics, Colorado State College 


MARY S. LYLE 


Associate Professor of Home Economics Education 
lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


ESIGNED to meet the needs of prospective teachers of homemaking in the high school and 
inexperienced teachers in service, this well-known college text has been almost completely 
rewritten to meet the changing concepts in education in recent years which have resulted in the 
increased importance of education for home and family living. Emphasis has been placed on 
learning through experience, solving everyday personal and home problems, and the close co- 
operation of home and school to develop better members of more democratic homes. Attention 
has been given to the effect of national vocational education acts and to the handling of adult 
groups as part of the high-school program. The course of the text follows the order in which the 
prospective teacher meets her problems and provides concrete suggestions for solving them. 


The Century Vocational Series 








D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Summer Session 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Graduate curriculum in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A curriculum leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts in Home Economics is offered. Dis- 
tribution falls into the following groups: 

(a) graduate courses in professional subject 
matter; (b) graduate courses in education; 
(c) graduate and advanced undergraduate 
courses including home economics, art, edu- 
cation, history, economics, and English. 


Subjects offered in 1941 include: Consumer 
Education in Secondary Schools and Super- 
vision in Home Economics, Advanced Home 
Decoration, History of Costume, Recent 
Developments in the Science of Food Prepa- 
ration, and Clothing Construction. 


June 27 to August 9 


Address inquiries to 
Director of the Summer Session 
Carnecie Institute oF TecHNoLocy 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Now Available 


e INSTITUTION RECIPES 
Standardized Large Quantities 
By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Sixth Edition Revised 1940 
Price $3.00 


e THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization G Management 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Second Edition Revised 1930 
Price $4.00 


Two valuable books of reference for 
the Home Economics Teacher and 
Student. 


Indispensable for the food purchaser, 
the dietitian, and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School 
Cafeteria, and Summer Camp. 
Discounts Allowed 
Autographed if Requested 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Publisher 
Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. 
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ENRICHED BREAD 


Puce CED BREAD 
UE Re is white bread or 
slightly darker bread 
which has been en- 
eel with certain vitamins and 
minerals natural to whole wheat. 





This new and important food 
product has been developed by 
the bakers of America as a prac- 
tical contribution to national 
defense, and as a permanent con- 
tribution to the public health. 


Enriched Bread must contain in 
each pound of baked bread not 
less than I mg. nor more than 2 
mg. of thiamine, or vitamin B, 
(from 333 to 667 International 
units); not less than 4 mg. nor 
more than 8 mg. of nicotinic acid 
(a vitamin of the vitamin B com- 
plex); and not less than 4 mg. nor 


more than 16 mg. of iron. 


This bread may also contain 


added riboflavin, vitamin D, and 


calcium. White bread made with 
at least 6 per cent non-fat dry 
milk solids will generally have 
about .75 mg. riboflavin and 400 
to 500 mg. of calcium per pound. 

Enriched Bread is now avail- 
able, and usually is sold at no 
extra cost. 

Two slices of Enriched Bread 
at each meal will supply the con- 
sumer economically with substan- 
tial amounts of the usual daily 
requirement for these necessary 
vitamins and minerals. 

The use of Enriched Bread is 
endorsed by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council, and by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. 

Enriched Bread is worthy of 
recommendation by all home 
economists. 

For further information and 
literature, write to: 





f AMERICAN 





\ 


DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLA 


) MEDICAL 


OF NUTRITION 









BAKING 


ZA @ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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jpuedl thelypeng, 


ay «When 
linoleum 
is scrubbed 


4' (unretouched photograph shows how 
ontinuous scrubbing fades colors, causes 
warping, creates bumps and cracks) 


THIS TREATMENT FOR LINOLEUM IS EASY, SAFE* 





To make linoleum floors wear 

longer and look better, use 
Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo- 
Coat. Just pour a little Glo-Coat 
on clean floor and swish 
around with long-handled Glo- 
Coat Applier or cloth. That’s all. 





No rubbing — no buffing. In 20 

minutes, Johnson's Glo-Coat 
dries. Linoleum sparkles with a 
long-lasting polish that’s easy to 
keep clean. Colors are bright 
and fresh. Spots and stains wipe 
up quickly with damp cloth. 





JOHNSON’S 


Se ebshing 


GLO-COAT 






* Note: This method is recom- 
mended by linoleum manufactur- 
ers and housekeeping institutes. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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PERSISTENT PROBLEMS IN FAMILY LIFE AT THE 
COLLEGE LEVEL’ 


VERA BRANDON anp SUSANNE THOMPSON 


ZANY of our institutions of 
higher education have de- 
veloped programs of family life 
education. These programs are 
organized in various schools or departments, 
including sociology, psychology, home eco- 
nomics, and others. Since we as a group are 
interested primarily in programs which area 
definite part of our schools of home econom- 
ics, this subcommittee has undertaken the 
problem of gathering a limited amount of 
data concerning programs of family life edu- 
cation as they have been developed in the 
schools or divisions of home economics in our 
land-grant colleges. A questionnaire was 
sent to these colleges in the 48 states. Al- 
though replies were received from but 21 in- 
stitutions, these were well distributed 
through the various regions of the United 
States. This paper is based on a summary 
of the data obtained from this survey. 
Since all phases of home economics train- 
ing may be considered education for fam- 
ily life, a general survey was made of back- 
ground courses, that is, specific home eco- 
nomics subject matter courses, which con- 
tribute to education for family life. As 
might be expected, all home economics 





1A subcommittee report presented to the di- 
vision on the family and its relationships, American 
Home Economics Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 25, 1940. 


divisions were offering training in fields of 
child development, clothing selection, cloth- 
ing construction, consumer education, food 
preparation, food selection, home manage- 
ment house, house furnishings, household 
management, nutrition, and textiles. In 
94 per cent of the schools of home econom- 
ics, nursery schools were operated. Classes 
in parent education were included in 86 
per cent of the schools. The various 
schools reported that family relationship 
problems were discussed in most of these 
background courses, particularly in child 
development and home management house 
courses. 

In a number of our institutions home eco- 
nomics subject matter courses were being 
offered to men. The survey showed that 
men were enrolled in food preparation 
classes in 33 per cent of the institutions 
reporting; in food selection and nutrition 
classes, 19 per cent; in child care, consumer 
education, house furnishings, and textiles 
classes, 14 per cent; in nursery school and 
parent education courses, 10 per cent; and 
in clothing selection, 5 per cent. 

Although in this part of the survey no 
attempt was made to determine the ratio 
of men to women actually enrolled in these 
various classes, marginal notes indicated 
that in some institutions the number of 
men was small. 

Perhaps at this point attention should be 
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called to the fact that although 70 per cent 
of our schools of home economics were en- 
rolling men in specific family relationships 
classes, the background courses (as listed 
above) for which men were registering in- 
cluded a large volume of material which is 
not generally taught in family life courses. 
It would seem, therefore, that men as well 
as women students were showing a definite 
interest in broad education for family life. 
Since men students were turning to home 
economics for family life education, per- 
haps we as home economists should give 
more consideration to the specific needs of 
men in all phases of family life education. 

In examining the organization of these 
specific family life courses offered by schools 
of home economics in our land-grant col- 
leges, it was found that they tended to fall 
into four general types. Many institu- 
tions were offering at least two of these 
types, and some were offering three or four. 
These types are: 


1. Lower division courses for freshmen and sopho- 
mores. These usually carried college credit and 
had no prerequisites. In some of the institu- 
tions they were open to students other than home 
economics majors, and both men and women en- 
rolled. 

2. Upper division courses, many of which were 
open to both men and women of junior, senior, 
or graduate rank. They all carried college credit 
and included prerequisites such as sociology, 
psychology, child development, and household 
management. 

3. Homemaking courses for men only, which in- 
cluded a wide variety of topics relating to the 
man’s part of homemaking. 

4. College forums in which schools of home eco- 
nomics assumed only part of the responsibility 
for the courses. These programs usually con- 
tinued throughout the term or semester with 
weekly meetings planned by a committee se- 
lected from such departments as sociology, psy- 
chology, physiology, religion, home economics. 
In most cases such courses were noncredit and 
open to all students regardless of background. 
Institutions reported that from 100 to 700 stu- 
dents, both men and women, attended these 
forums. Occasionally, however, these students 
assembled in smaller groups for discussion. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the insti- 
tutions in this survey offered specific credit 
courses in family relationships, and 70 per 
cent of these had men enrolled in at least 
some of their courses. 

In 67 per cent of the institutions a course 
in family relationships was required of at 
least a part of the home economics majors. 

None of the institutions included in the 
survey were making special arrangements 
for married students, although several re- 
ported this as a problem which should re- 
ceive consideration because the needs of 
married and unmarried students are very 
different. In one institution a special sec- 
tion had been arranged in previous years, 
but schedule conflicts made it difficult for 
all the students who wished to enroll to 
plan their programs to include this course. 
For those who did enroll the plan was con- 
sidered satisfactory, and in most cases both 
man and wife attended. 

Although but one-third of the institu- 
tions made an effort to limit the number of 
students enrolled in family relationships 
courses, there was a general tendency for 
sections to include from 25 to 45 students. 

Ninety per cent of the institutions that 
offered courses indicated that they could 
care for all students who had met the enroll- 
ment prerequisites, but the remaining 10 
per cent were unable to do so. 

The total number of students enrolled in 
family relationships courses in each of the 
institutions reporting ranged from 38 to 
710, with an average of 156. The per- 
centage of women in these classes ranged 
from 18 to 100 and that of men from 0 to 
82 per cent. These ranges are, however, 
somewhat misleading, as is shown by the 
fact that the mean percentage for women 
was 91 and that for men, 4. 

Since it seems probable that the class- 
room environment may influence to some 
extent the student’s reactions to family 
problems, information was gathered con- 
cerning the type of room in which classes 
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were held, and it was found that 95 per cent 
of the institutions offering courses held 
classes during the day and in the “regula- 
tion” classroom. However, approximately 
15 per cent held occasional meetings in a 
well-furnished lounge or other homey sur- 
roundings. 

In more than one-half of the institutions 
the courses were taught by one person only, 
and in all of these cases a woman was in 
charge. In slightly less than one-half of the 
institutions both men and women who were 
specialists in various fields assumed the 
responsibility for at least a few of the lec- 
tures and discussions. 

In 55 per cent of the institutions those in 
charge of family life classes were or had been 
married, and at least 25 per cent of these 
instructors were parents. 

The needs of students vary with many 
factors; therefore, the selection of subject 
matter to be included in specific classes is a 
problem which must be faced by those in 
charge of courses. Because of this it 
seemed desirable to give consideration to 
some of the methods used by institutions 
in determining student needs and in plan- 
ning content of courses. Institutions 
co-operating in this study indicated that 
they were using the following methods for 


determining student needs: 
Percentage of 


Methods used institutions 
Problems which are the outgrowth of class 
err 


Topics presented in texts or reference books 
which through subjective analysis seem 
RI ns: < 5s a weve Ca akeawsenven 85 

Topics presented in movies or literature 
which through subjective analysis seem 


Se ee Tee 65 
Personal conferences with students........ 60 
Through observation of common practices 

among students or married people. ..... 60 


Questionnaire given to students enrolled in 


Additional methods reported by single 
institutions as being helpful included the 


following: 


PROBLEMS OF FAMILY LIFE 
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Requiring students to scan books (from a selected 
list supplied by the teacher in charge) and pre- 
pare a paper which sets forth topics they would 
like included and which would assist the instruc- 
tor in formulating the class outline and in select- 
ing topics for class discussions or lectures 

An examination of autobiographies 

An examination of personality reports of students 
enrolled in classes 

Self-analysis and written statements of students’ 
own needs 


The breadth and scope of material which 
may be included in specific family life 
courses is wide. The careful examination 
and evaluation of the content of courses 
and of the organization of learning experi- 
ences is a problem worthy of consideration 
but one which did not fall within the limits 
of this study. As a means of determining 
trends, however, a part of this inquiry 
was devoted to content of courses. Sub- 
ject matter topics included in the persistent 
issues faced at the college level as summar- 
ized by the committee last year were listed 
in the survey questionnaire. A few ad- 
ditional items frequently found in course 
outlines were also added to the list. Al- 
though the included items represent a fairly 
wide sample of topics, the list was not ex- 
haustive. Co-operating institutions were 
asked to check the topics included in their 
family life courses and also those included 
in home economics courses other than 
specific family life courses. 

An examination of the replies shows that 
the general areas relating to adjustments, 
relationships, attitudes, emotional matur- 
ity, and other similar but somewhat in- 
tangible material ranked high as topics, 75 
per cent or more of the reporting institu- 
tions including the following general type 
of material in family life courses: 


All aspects of adjustments and relationships during 
courtship, the period of engagement, and family 
life 

Attitudes within the family and toward marriage 
and sex 

Growth toward emotional maturity 
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An understanding of human behavior, including 
childhood through adult life 

Mate selection 

Responsibilities associated with courtship and mar- 
riage, including earning and budgeting which 
make marriage possible 

The planned family and parenthood 


Topics included less often in the specific 

family life courses were those related to the 

more tangible aspects of living and include 

such general areas as: 

Housing 

Economic topics, such as account keeping, invest- 
ments, and family debts 

Standards of living and housekeeping 

Recreation, literature, and music in the home 

Reproduction, sex, and prenatal development 


It is obvious that material in this latter 
group is frequently included in other home- 
making courses, such as those in home man- 
agement and child development. 

In none of the reporting institutions were 
men enrolled in home management courses. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that the home 
management phase of family life education 
for men is not being emphasized in depart- 
ments of home economics. Since manage- 
ment bears a close relationship to family 
welfare, it would appear that this area of 
education for men, that is, a consideration 
of the economic aspects of homemaking, 
is worthy of emphasis. 

Because family life courses include a 
large amount of applied psychology, we 
are faced with the problem of providing 
learning experiences which will promote 
growth toward emotional maturity and 
which will effectively teach knowledge, 
attitudes, and appreciations. We need to 
develop those motivating forces in young 
people which will insure sound practices. 
Although in the development of learning 
experiences research will be needed to an- 
swer many of our questions concerning 
methods, it is desirable at this time that we 
take inventory of some of the present prac- 
tices. Colleges co-operating in this survey 
report that the following types of learning 


experiences were used in presenting mate- 
rial on education for family life: 
Percentage of 
Method institutions 
Discussion method 
Large groups (from 25 to 95 students, 


with an average of 45).............. 95 
Small groups (from 4 to 30 students, 
with an average of 12).............. 50 
Assigned reference readings.............. 95 
Oral reports by class members............ 90 
Written assignments.................... 85 
ME SU 2oy Riad ahaneentaces ee pan 80 
Conferences with students............... 80 
Dramatization of novels, plays, etc........ 50 
NS iin nn thar atead6 ewes nea een _- 
Observation 
III, csc cccsatvasveases 45 
he EE ESS eee a 40 
In home management houses........... 30 
Motion pictures of family life............ 30 
Work or play situations................. 5 
IR tae del wkka os vacxiedieay setae 5 


In aditidon to the above methods, one 
institution reports the use of home man- 
agement houses as a laboratory for teach- 
ing family reiationships. Since all home 
economics seniors in this institution are 
required to live in the home management 
house for six weeks, the following assign- 
ment was only for men enrolled in family 
life classes: Groups of six men met with the 
six women students who were living in a 
home management house, and plans were 
made for the preparation of a dinner to be 
given the following evening. The purpose 
of the dinner was to afford men and women 
an opportunity to work together. The 
meal was organized much as it would be in 
any well-managed home, and an effort was 
made to give each man information con- 
cerning the duties of host. Throughout 
the entire evening many problems arose 
which were discussed by the instructor and 
students. This experience offered oppor- 
tunities for a variety of relationships. Stu- 
dents with a home economics background 
had an opportunity to mingle with students 
in engineering, agriculture, and other fields. 
There was a valuable exchange of points of 
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view. The experience gave a perspective 
which paved the way for much learning in 
all phases of homemaking. The men stu- 
dents frequently volunteered to assist in 
the care of the baby in the home manage- 
ment house. 

This laboratory experiment provided a 
desirable environment for learning but pre- 
sents another problem for our consideration: 
Should furnished houses or apartments be 
made available to family relationships 
classes? Perhaps old residences owned by 
colleges could be used in this way. With 
such an arrangement, family relationships 
classes could be held in the homey atmos- 
phere of a living room. The kitchen and 
dining room could be used as practice units 
for learning social and work relationships. 
This type of situation offers possibilities 
for helping solve the problem of making 
family life teaching vital in institutions 
where classes reach such large numbers 
that the use of a home management house 
is prohibitive and where there are women 
students in service courses who will not 
have an opportunity for living in a home 
management house. 

Although many types of family life pro- 
grams have been developed, the institu- 
tions reported very little research to test or 
evaluate results. It would seem that an 
integrated program for family life research 
designed to yield practical and helpful re- 
sults should be developed by some inter- 
ested organization. 

In reviewing the limited findings of this 
survey, there seems to be a general tendency 
for schools of home economics to expand 
and broaden education for family life to 
include problems of men as well as of 
women. They are also attempting to de- 
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velop programs of education which train 
for an integrated, successful, and happy 
family life. 

As our college men and women stand on 
the threshold looking back over the ex- 
periences of their parental homes and as 
they look forward to establishing their 
future homes, they are coming to us for 
help in evaluating factors which build en- 
during relationships and happy homes. 
This is a great challenge to us as home 
economists and a problem which is worthy 
of our best thinking. 

The following questions have been sub- 
mitted by staff members from the various 
institutions co-operating with this study. 
They are included here in the hope that 
they may stimulate discussion of the facts 
brought out in this paper. 


1. What practices in counseling are being used by 
teachers in charge of marriage and family rela- 
tionships courses? 

2. What interesting techniques have been developed 
for making teaching more functional? 

3. Is it preferable to limit the family relationships 
classes to numbers with which one can carry on 
an integrated program or to reach larger numbers 
of students more superficially? 

4. What can be done in the organization of classes 
to more effectively meet the married student’s 
needs? 

5. When a course in family relationships is offered 
by several co-operating departments, how should 
the work be organized and administered? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
opening classes to both men and women? 

7. Since men are seeking education in fields of food 
selection, nutrition, clothing selection, child de- 
velopment, etc., should we include more men 
teachers in schools of home economics? 

8. What research should be done to help the pro- 
gram of education for family life move forward? 

9. How can we help students become aware of their 
needs? 
































THE PLACE OF ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS IN 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


HAZEL KYRK 


R. Nystrom’s article in the 
March JourRNAL on the place 
of home economics in consumer 
education and this brief discus- 
sion of the possible contribution of eco- 
nomics and business are not to be considered 
evidences of a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween professional groups. On the con- 
trary, they represent simply another 
attempt to think through the proper scope 
of consumer education and to indicate what 
fields of knowledge must contribute to it. 
The practical results hoped for are that 
administrators in charge of programs of 
study will make proper provision for this 
work and that the teachers who have re- 
sponsibility for it will prepare themselves 
properly. 

To the economist must go the credit for 
defining and describing the role of what we 
call the consumer and for differentiating 
the income-using or consuming interests 
from the income-getting or producing in- 
terests. It is the economist also who has 
shown us the meaning of our freedom of 
choice as consumers, the conditions under 
which it exists, its values, dangers, and 
limitations. Economists have led the way 
in the study of consumption habits by the 
collection and analysis of statistical data. 
Certain economists, moreover, going be- 
yond what many would consider their 
proper province, have given us suggestive 
and penetrating interpretations of the at- 
titudes and values expressed in our choices 
as consumers. If awareness of ourselves 
as consumers and of our economic role and 
economic interests, and if understanding of 
ourselves as consumers are parts of con- 





sumer education, we cannot deny that 
economics has made some contribution to it. 

The distinctive and special contribution 
of economics to consumer education can 
best be seen, however, as can that of other 
fields of knowledge, if we break into its 
major groups the body of subject matter 
that should properly be included. One 
such group is that which has to do with 
directing and shaping consumers’ prefer- 
ences for food, clothing, housing, furnish- 
ings, transportation, recreation, and all the 
other kinds of goods and services that are 
generally desired. Demand creation or 
guidance the advertisers call this. Its re- 
sults are changes in concept of needs, in 
tastes, in scale of values, with consequent 
changes in consumption habits. From the 
welfare standpoint, there is no more im- 
portant part of consumer education. Its 
results are welfare if there is knowledge and 
wisdom equal to the task; illfare or waste 
if there is not. 

However imperfectly realized, consumer 
education in the sense just suggested has 
long been a stated aim of home economics. 
In many schools it has represented the only 
deliberate and systematic organization of a 
curriculum toward this end. For that rea- 
son, as Dr. Nystrom points out, the home 
economics staff, the person trained in home 
economics, is most likely to be qualified to 
develop this part of consumer education. 
At any rate, for those who undertake it the 
requirements in the way of knowledge of 
biological needs, of consumption practices, 
and of standards for their aesthetic and 
social appraisal, are self-evident. 

The second group of subject matter that 
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is a proper part of consumer education is 
that which has to do with improving buy- 
manship. Included here is that assemblage 
of tool skills and tool knowledge necessary 
for the identification and comparison of the 
quality or qualities of the goods offered in 
the market. Here again we have a long- 
avowed purpose of home economics study, 
the discovery and dissemination of informa- 
tion as to what makes an article good for its 
purpose, what to look for, and what to 
avoid. Successful consumer education 
along those lines maximizes the results of 
one’s spending. For effective market se- 
lection, labeling, advertising, and product 
ratings in terms of universally accepted 
standards of identity or quality are neces- 
sary. Consumer education along the lines 
here suggested must supplement and move 
with systems of labeling, grading, and cer- 
tifying grade. It is obviously a different 
type of learning from that involved in 
the first aspect of consumer education 
discussed. It is obvious also that the econ- 
omist’s special knowledge has limited ap- 
plicability here. Where the questions in- 
volved are purely or largely financial, as in 
the case of insurance or investments, he 
may qualify as a buying guide. 

A program for consumer education that 
includes only the two groups of subject 
matter indicated, is, however, seriously de- 
ficient. To be complete, another range of 
subject matter must be adequately covered, 
that which contributes to the consumer’s 
understanding of his economic interests. 
The educated consumer would understand 
the market in which he buys, the factors 
determining the prices that he pays, the 
arrangements and devices that facilitate 
and those that obstruct intelligent buying, 
the public policies that are contrary to and 
that promote his interests. Here, of course, 
is the province of the economist, that is to 
say, the person adequately informed as to 
the operations and institutions of our mark- 
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ets and skilled in the technique of economic 
analysis. 

It is this part of consumer education 
which until a relatively short time ago was 
largely lacking as a systematic, organized 
endeavor apart from the general work in 
economics or business. It is this part of 
consumer education that in the last few 
years has been most vigorously promoted, 
the need for it emphasized, courses of study 
mapped out, textbooks written, materials 
prepared, personnel recruited. To many it 
is “consumer education.” Since it is the 
part of consumer education that may indi- 
cate social action, it is emphasized in many 
programs of organized consumers. 

Home economics for various reasons, 
historical and fortuitous rather than logi- 
cal and considered, did not early identify 
itself with this part of consumer education 
as it did with the other parts. In its de- 
velopment it has tended to emphasize and 
intensify the subject matter stemming from 
the biological and physical rather than the 
social sciences. The limitations of its 
program as consumer education have not 
always and everywhere been clearly seen 
or the proper correctives taken when seen. 
Yet home economics as an administrative 
unit has only to expand its personnel and 
as a curriculum to expand its course of 
study with such reorientation of its subject 
matter as may be necessary, to include 
within its limits all the major aspects of 
consumer education. Examination of the 
courses offered at many institutions, the 
extension program in home economics in 
many sections, the subjects of home eco- 
nomics research, the publications of those 
in the field, the index of the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics, the training of many 
staff members, will suggest that this has 
been going on, although irregularly and 
slowly. 

The place of the subject matter of eco- 
nomics and of those with training in eco- 
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nomics in consumer education seems clear. 
But what has business as a field of study to 
contribute? The study of business is some- 
times so defined as to make it practically 
identical with the study of a free-enterprise 
economy. So defined, there seems no rea- 
son to differentiate between the possible 
contributions of economics and of business 
to consumer education. Business educa- 
tion or work in a collegiate school of 
business has, however, an objective other 
than understanding the operation of a 
price economy. The direct vocational ob- 
jective is, presumably, to impart the tool 
skills, the tool knowledge, and the under- 
standing that make for efficiency in some 
aspect of the management of business en- 
terprise. Study with this objective might 
range from the broad considerations and 
knowledge of principles involved in policy- 
forming to the most limited of the tech- 
niques auxiliary to the performance of the 
management functions. Varying degrees 
of emphasis may also be given to the rela- 
tion of business enterprise to the economic 
and political structure and the issues in- 
volved in the social control of business 
operations. 

The contribution, then, that those identi- 
fied with the study of business can bring to 
consumer education is their special knowl- 
edge of the nature of business enterprise, 
of business practices, and of actual market 
operations. The question of their possible 
contribution is not merely a theoretical 
one. If one examines the bibliographies 
and reading lists used in the courses of 
study in this field, ample evidence of this 


will be found. The material used is largely 
the product of the staff of schools of busi- 
ness and bureaus of business research. 
Without this rich background of material 
in the way of fact and analysis found in 
books, monographs, and periodicals, courses 
dealing with the economic situation of the 
consumer would be attenuated indeed. 

But in thinking through the contribution 
to consumer education of those who have 
made a study of business, one important 
point should not be overlooked. If and 
when they organize their material for con- 
sumer education, their work ceases to be 
business education. Both business and 
home economics are administrative units 
or curricula rather than distinctive subject 
matter fields. Both bring together persons 
with specialized knowledge relevant to a 
group of problems or a group of objectives 
that have to do with a life situation, dealt 
with or attained most effectively, presum- 
ably, by this method. But the psychol- 
ogist, for example, who transfers his 
attention from problems of child develop- 
ment or family relationships to those with 
which the business manager might be con- 
cerned, can no longer be said to be in the 
home economics field. He is in the field of 
business research or business education. 
So, also, the student or teacher of business 
who undertakes the study or teaching of 
consumer problems as a part of consumer 
education is no longer in business education. 
In objective and with respect to the char- 
acter of the problems considered, he is in 
home economics education as truly as 
are the other specialists in that field. 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY ADJUSTMENT TODAY 
(Concluded) 
MURIEL W. BROWN 





— TV HE good family member needs 
Yi more than an interest in prob- 
Ve lem-solving and an ability to 
$NJ understand family situations as 
they arise. He needs to be able to think 
positively about resources. Here, it seems 
to me, we open up a whole new world of 
thinking for most people and a world of 
new responsibilities for education. There 
are available to us as human beings three 
kinds of power to work with: material 
resources, human resources, and spiritual 
resources. A really good educational pro- 
gram in any area of life adjustment helps 
us to learn how to use all three with in- 
creasing effectiveness for purposes which 
become increasingly significant as time 
goes on. This is, of course, especially true 
with reference to family life education. 
Although we cannot separate them in our 
learning, suppose we consider these three 
kinds of resources one at a time. 
Education in the use of material resources 
means much more than knowing what to 
eat when one is hungry or how to tell rayon 
from silk. It means a steadily growing 
experience with a wide variety of tools and 
materials, ample opportunity to experi- 
ment with these, constant emphasis on the 
importance of originality and initiative in 
dealing with them. The world is so rich 
and so beautiful, so full of possibilities for 
expressing new ideas in new ways! At the 
October 1940 meeting of the Vermont 
Education Association, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher read a paper on ‘Raw Materials for 
Creative Living in Vermont.” What she 
said about the trees, the stones, the soils, 
the farm products, the mountains, the lakes, 


the streams, the waterfalls, of that lovely 
state is true of every other state. Each 
has resources of its own which can be used 
to give form and substance to the desires 
of human hearts. 

For some time we have been giving 
construction materials to youngsters in 
place of mechanical toys. We must now 
go further. We must, for very serious 
reasons, help little children to love the 
“feel” of making things, to respect the 
qualities of the materials out of which 
things are made—the colors, the weights, 
the textures—the individualities of sub- 
stances which make them co-operate with 
or resist plans for their use. We are, as 
you all know, at a point in our social 
development where materials and tools— 
machines—badly used threaten to destroy 
the civilization that produced them. If 
you are interested in pursuing further this 
line of thought you will want to read, or 
reread, Frank Lloyd Wright’s books, par- 
ticularly The Disappearing City® In a 
chapter on “The Nature of Modern Re- 
sources,” he says: 


We have already mentioned these machine-age 
agencies of the new freedom which centralization 
itself has done much to bring to efficiency, and that 
have immeasurably widened the areas of man- 
movement: Agency No. 1, electrification... ; 
agency No. 2, the internal combustion engine... ; 
agency No. 3, mechanical systems of refrigeration, 
heating and lighting...; agency No. 4, the new 
materials—steel-in-tension and concrete, glass, 
thin broad sheets of metal and similar sheets of 
insulation which make a new type of building 
possible... ; agency No. 5, the mass production 





5FraANK Lioyp Wricut. The Disappearing 
City. New York: W. F. Payson, 1932. 
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of the machine, shop fabrications which can now 
make expensive utilities and accommodations cheap 
for all.... 

The time is here when something must be done 
with these new resources in a larger way for hu- 
manity.... 

These new machines and material resources and 
humanity itself are fast growing apart, as enemies, 
to destroy each other, although both are, by way 
of each other, capable of new and true forms.... 


It is sad that this book, published in 
1932, should have been so accurately pro- 
phetic! 

Homes and schools which offer real 
education in the use of material resources 
provide the individual with every possible 
opportunity for getting to know tools and 
materials, for using these creatively to 
meet needs, to carry out ideas. Before 
he is able to walk, a baby has experience 
with a variety of forms, weights, surfaces, 
and colors. As he grows older, these 
experiences are widely expanded; he is 
helped to understand and accept the 
authority of physical forces. He is taught 
to perceive, as Prescott writes, 


the reality of ordained relationships between the 
various forms of matter and the different manifesta- 
tions of energy. He finds that he can use these 
things for his own needs, in so far as he learns the 
laws through which authority operates and makes 
his own behavior harmonize with these laws. 


But what about people themselves—the 
people who, in partnership with machines, 
are “capable of new and true forms’’? 
They are our human resources. 

Says the stage manager in Thornton 
Wilder’s beautiful play Our Town, 


I don’t care what they say with their mouths. 
Everybody knows that something is eternal, and 
it ain’t houses, and it ain’t names, and it ain’t 
earth, and it ain’t even the stars—everybody knows 
in their bones that something is eternal and that 
something has to do with human beings. All the 
greatest people ever lived been telling us that for 
five thousand years, and yet you’d be surprised how 
people are always losing hold of it. 


He is right. The problem of learning 
how to use human resources is one which 
we have scarcely begun to attack. There 
are two ways of releasing the power which 
resides in human beings, two ways equally 
important. One is through the develop- 
ment of the individual personality; the 
other involves the cultivation of relation- 
ships which “free the energies of the human 
spirit.” Let us speak of the first way first. 

For some time we have had courses in or 
emphases on personality development in 
several areas of education. The quality 
of most of these is improving rapidly, but 
from the standpoint of most psychologists 
they are still too much concerned with the 
rules of polite behavior. Ethical maturity, 
adjustment on a high spiritual level, means 
much more than that, of course. The 
goal of all personality development is the 
evolution of a person who can express in his 
everyday living his highest ideals for his 
own behavior. Percy Marks says this 
so well when he describes the little Italian 
boy who cried with anger at his clumsy 
violin playing because he could “hear it 
so much more beautiful inside.” 

This ability to harmonize the outside 
with the inside of one’s self involves a 
multitude of learnings which integrate very 
slowly. It is not achieved, as one can 
readily see, by accident. We learn to 
behave maturely as adults by learning to 
make adjustments that are mature for 
each earlier age as we live it. And the 
success of this progressive learning depends 
at every point on two conditions: (1) The 
organism must be in good working order, 
with energy readily available for making the 
adjustments required; and (2) opportunities 
must be provided for making the adjust- 
ments through which learning takes place. 

An organism is in good working order 
when its basic needs are met. Dr. Prescott 
and others have shown that certain mate- 
rials and conditions are essential for normal 
human growth and development every step 
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of the way from the moment of conception 
to the end of life. These are known as 
“basic personality needs.” At all times in 
his life every human being requires the 
conditions and materials essential for 
physiological health and development; the 
security that comes from knowing he is 
loved, wanted, and valued for his worth; 
the experiences which will continuously 
promote the gradual integration of his 
personality. During all of his life, by the 
way, he depends on an organic connection 
with a family for the meeting of most of 
these needs. 

The other factor which conditions suc- 
cess in personality development is quite as 
important as the first. The maturing 
human being needs certain more or less 
specific kinds of experiences at different 
ages to promote the special learnings 
characteristic of these ages—learnings 
which presumably culminate in maturity at 
the adult level. Just as there are steps 
in learning to do arithmetic or in learning 
to read, there are steps in learning to be a 
mature adult. This is not the place to 
discuss this developmental sequence in 
detail, but even a quick look at the outline 
shows how well it serves as a basis for cur- 
riculum planning in family life education: 


During the period of uterine development, there is, 
first of all, the need for experiences which facilitate 
the unfolding of fundamental growth patterns. 
The recent pictures in Life magazine of experiments 
with chick embryos show one of the ways in which 
science is working on this problem. 

During infancy, the baby needs to begin to learn 
how to sustain life in the outside world, how to co- 
ordinate his muscles, and how to co-operate with 
other people. 

During the years of early childhood, he goes on 
with these earlier learnings and undertakes some 
new ones. On this level he needs, specifically, to 
learn how to accept the cultural pattern of his social 
group as this is transmitted to him by his parents. 
He also needs to begin to learn how to know and 
use his environment; to build a rich store of sensory 
impressions and ideas—raw materials for the pro- 
gressive development of concepts. 
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During the years of middle childhood, he goes on 
with these earlier learnings and concentrates energy 
on some new ones. He needs to begin specifically 
to learn the attitudes and skills which will make 
him a good solver of life problems. He also needs 
to learn how to understand and accept the fact of 
his own sex. 

During adolescence, he goes on learning in all of 
these general directions and brings some learnings 
to a point of culmination. He needs to complete 
the adolescent cycle of physical growth. He needs 
to achieve emotional emancipation from his parents. 
He needs to learn to take final personal responsi- 
bility for his own behavior. He needs to learn how 
to make a vocational choice. He needs to learn 
how to make a good adult adjustment to members 
of the opposite sex. He needs to organize the 
values he has been developing during childhood 
into a fairly consistent philosophy of life. 

During early adult life, he needs to learn how to 
adjust as a self-sustaining individual in home and 
community relationships, with or without marriage 
and parenthood. 

During the years of middle life, he needs to learn 
how to enjoy the fruits of all previous learnings. 
He also needs, as time goes on, to learn how to 
reorient the self with respect to earlier plans and 
purposes; to find increasing opportunities for com- 
munity service as family duties and responsibilities 
take less of his time. 

During the last years, the years of old age, he needs 
to learn how to live a life of increasing spiritual 
significance as physical energy diminishes and he 
becomes more and more dependent, physically, on 
other people. 


This is the old familiar picture of the 
Seven Ages of Man; yet how much there 
is about it that we still do not understand! 
It will be many years before we feel secure 
about the validity of the educational pro- 
grams through which we plan to develop 
the resources of the human personality. 

You will remember that we began this 
discussion by saying that the person who is 
ethically mature in his family adjustment 
is a person who has a philosophy of family 
life and some skill in using that philosophy 
in the solution of everyday problems of 
family living. We have spent some time 
discussing material resources for problem- 
solving and one kind of human resource— 
the human personality, with its marvelous 
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capacity for thinking, feeling, perceiving, 
creating. 

As a resource, however, a single human 
being is of limited usefulness, because his 
capacity for initiating activity is so greatly 
dependent on the co-operation of others. 
We have, therefore, come to think of 
human relationships as an even more im- 
portant resource than the individual human 
being because of the greater amount of 
energy which can be made available for use 
when two or more people stimulate each 
other to action. This is the newest and 
probably the most fertile field in education 
for family adjustment. If we can learn 
to live together in such a way that we are 
constantly encouraging each other to nobler 
thinking and better behavior, family life 
can become a reservoir of power for a finer 
kind of living than we have yet dared to 
imagine. 

Before we can hope to enjoy relationships 
of this quality with each other, however, we 
shall have to do something more than we 
have already done about the education of 
our emotions. Do you recall the bitter- 
ness of Simon Stimson in Our Town, the 
frustrated choirmaster who finally hangs 
himself in his garret? He is speaking from 
his grave to the newly dead Emily: 


Yes, now you know. Now you know. That’s 
what it was to be alive. To move about in a cloud 
of ignorance, to go up and down trampling on the 
feelings of those about you, to be always at the 
mercy of one self-centered passion or another. 


Life does not need to be like that. This 
is not the behavior of one who is ethically 
mature with respect to family adjustments. 
This is the behavior of the individual who 
ties up the energy of others with fears and 
heartaches and resentments. Anyone who 
takes the trouble can learn to be kind, 
considerate, and reassuring, to find out how 
to manage his own fears so that they do 
not disturb other people. One of the 
greatest single sources of inspiration in the 


world today is the conduct of the English 
people, who are displaying an amazing 
ability to contain their fears. The phrase 
is Ralph Ingersoll’s:* “Because these people 
can contain their fears, each gives to others 
the comfort of hearing voices and footsteps 
that are steady in the dark.” 

A moment ago we said that anyone can 
learn to be kind, considerate, and reas- 
suring. Perhaps this is too sweeping a 
statement, considering how little we yet 
know about the dynamics of human be- 
havior. One of our most pressing needs, 
for example, is to understand better two 
processes which are fundamental in human 
interaction—co-operation and competition. 
What does it mean to co-operate? Does a 
person give up all of himself when he works 
with someone else? Is it wrong to try to 
excel? These are but one or two of the 
many tremendously important problems of 
human relationship which family life educa- 
tion, education for family adjustment, 
must help to solve. 

That much significant thinking is going 
on in this area you, of course, already know. 
At a meeting of the Institute of Human 
Relations held last summer in Estes Park, 
Dr. Arthur Compton discussed the implica- 
tions of some of the relationship problems 
we are all facing in a way that suggests 
fascinating possibilities for further study. 
The fundamental law of evolution, he 
believes, is still the law of the survival of 
the fittest. The democratic way of life 
can and will endure if we can make it the 
most effective way for our time. Its 
effectiveness will come from the develop- 
ment of four kinds of strength implicit in it: 


1. The strength that comes from knowledge—the 
knowledge of materials, processes, techniques, 
including the techniques of organization. ‘The 
articulation of these knowledges makes our 
national strength.” 

2. The strength that comes from the skillful co- 





* Rapa INGERSOLL. Report on England. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1941. 
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ordination of effort. “Working together makes 
it possible to obtain a richness of life hitherto 
unknown.” 

3. The strength that comes from competitive 
effort when the purpose of the striving is to see 
who can render the greatest service to others. 
“He who would be great among you, let him be 
the servant of all.” 

4. Thestrength that comes from having an adequate 
objective for all of our striving. Such an objec- 
tive can come only from religion. “The society 
beyond is one that is taught to us by the best 
religion we can understand.” 


This brings us to the last of the 
three types of resources with which well- 
adjusted human _ problem-solvers are 
concerned. The inexhaustible resources 
which each one of us has in the “best 
religion he can understand.” The appall- 
ing emptiness of a life that is out of touch 
with the source of all life cries out from 
between the lines of this letter written last 
spring by a boy in a junior high school in a 
large eastern city: 


Why Do People Live? 


People must die sometime and during your life- 
time you are sick and have broken bones. You 
usually lose your hair, teeth, as well as your hearing 
and eyesight. You starve, skimp, and scrape and 
seldom get on top of the heap. By that, I mean 
you hardly ever become anymore than a bum or 
common laborer, but sometimes people become 
lawyers and congressmen or president. You get 
married and lead a dog’s life but some wives are 
gentle and husbands or wives should have the high 
and mighty hand over the family. I don’t think 
people, plants, or animals should have ever been 
created. 


Contrast with this the power and the 
peace in the soul of the frail and elderly 
Jew, Louis Goldberg’s Mr. Emmanuel, who 
went serenely into Nazi Germany to help 
a child: 


“Whatever is waiting for me,” he whispered to 
himself in the prison where he waited for the horrible 
death that seemed sure to come, “whatever is 
waiting for me, I must trust in God. If I trust 
Him, He will take me out at the end of it.” 

He was certain that the limits within reason of 
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his own resistance had long been overpassed, [but] 
he felt he was strong, not only with the strength of 
his race accumulated over many times and lands, 
and with more than that—with the strength of God, 
without which all else is as a straw in the wind. 


An Englishman, Lord David Cecil,’ has 
said the same thing in another way in a 
radio broadcast: 


In addition to the qualities necessary for survival, 
the man of twenty years hence seems likely to need 
detachment of spirit. He must be ready to fling 
himself into the whirlpool of life without fear, but 
unless he is just to be swept aimlessly about its 
waters like a withered leaf, he must possess some 
center of gravity within himself by which to judge 
his position and guide his course. Side by side with 
his life in the world should flow the current of some 
inner life revolving around a standard whose value 
does not depend on the world around him and 
measured by which contemporary human affairs 
fall into a truer proportion... . 

Human life, in the Christian view, is essentially 
imperfect, full of suffering and apparent failure; 
only behind the flux of visible things looms always 
the eternal world of God, moving mysterious, august 
and serene to its appointed and glorious end. And, 
further, Christianity teaches that we can get into 
contact with that world and learn to partake of 
something of its serenity, however melancholy our 
worldly conditions may be. 


This strengthening and stabilizing of 
humanity in its perilous earthly adventure 
is the function of all religion. And by 
religion here one does not, of course, mean 
a creed. A religion is a set—any set—of 
spiritual values. A truly religious person 
is one who has identified himself with the 
highest spiritual values that he knows— 
one who has harmonized his ideals with 
his behavior, his outer with his inner life— 
on the highest plane he is capable of reach- 
ing. The best religion for today, in the 
light of our present understanding, is a 
religion which offers a challenge to faith 
because it is tempered by, expands through, 
is illuminated by, and in turn illuminates, 


™Lorp Davip Ceci. As a Father Sees It. 
From The Listener, published by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, London, England. 
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the findings of science. It is a religion 
which concerns itself primarily with the 
individual as a channel for service to others; 
a religion which is built upon a strange 
paradox: the need to lose one’s life to find it. 

You remember, perhaps, the poignant 
scene in Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath where 
Tom is talking with his mother on the 
dark mountainside the night before he must 
leave again to escape the sheriff. He is 
telling her about the preacher: 


Ye know, ma, that preacher once said a funny 
thing. He said he went into the wilderness to 
find his own soul, an’ he found he didn’t have no 
soul that was his’n. He only had a part of a soul 
that was a piece of a great big one. An’ he said 
his little piece didn’t have no life until it was with 
the rest. 


And so we come to the end of this exposi- 
tion of our thesis: that education for family 
adjustment is education which educates us, 
as individuals, during all of our lives for 
the kind of ethical maturity which “achieves 
patterns of behavior that conform to cer- 
tain basic value principles.” The pattern 
behind the pattern is an attitude toward life 
which sees all life as an expression of the 
creative principle—problem-solving in the 
finest sense of that word. Problem-solving 
involves the abilities that have been out- 
lined: the ability to be interested in the 
process itself; the ability to recognize and 
evaluate the significance of situations as 
they arise; the ability to recognize and use 
resources available for working with prob- 
lems. All education, of course, educates 
for this. Family life education—one area 
in a larger field, one aspect of the educative 
process—has for its special task the use of 
family experience to promote in every 
possible way these special learnings with 
respect to the relationships, the situations, 
the values, the skills which enter into family 
living. 

Curriculum making in education for 
family adjustment is essentially a creative 
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process. It can never be standardized, no 
matter how clearly defined our objectives 
may be, because the selection and use of 
learning experiences will always depend on 
two sets of highly variable factors—needs 
and resources in specific, immediate life 
situations. On the other hand, we are 
certainly not without principles to guide us 
in our curriculum planning. Any educa- 
tional program which seeks to become as 
completely a part of the lives of the learners 
as family life education undertakes to do, 
is a program which must have the following 
characteristics: 


1. It must be coeducational. Boys and men are 
homemakers and home members with tasks to 
perform in and contributions to make to home 
living which are quite as important as the tasks 
performed and the contributions made by girls 
and women. They have at least an equal right 
to the kind of education which will help them to 
meet their problems as effectively as possible. 

2. Family life itself must provide the situations and 
materials for study. The home supplies the basic 
learning experiences, and the school uses them 
in a continuous educational program which seeks 
to interpret meanings, derive general principles 
of action, and teach fundamental skills. 

3. The development of the program must be a co- 
operative undertaking. Every parent, every 
student, every teacher, every supervisor, every 
administrator in every school system has a con- 
tribution to make to the planning and guidance 
of curricular experiences. 

4. The developmental needs of individuals must be 
the basis for program planning at all age levels. 
Family members are of all ages. Each age has 
its own problems with respect to family living, 
its own responsibilities, and its own opportuni- 
ties. It is becoming almost conventional to 
make the development of the personality the 
central theme in comprehensive, co-ordinated 
programs of education for family adjustment. 

5. The arrangement of learning situations must be 
so flexible that individual differences in personality 
development, in home backgrounds, and in social 
experience may enter into and enrich the program 
at every agelevel. If family life itself is to provide 
the situations and materials for study in this 
educational area, how necessary it is for us to 
be sensitive to these individual differences. How 
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ready we must be to give them free play in our 
programs. How earnestly we must work to 
create a respect for them, a common understand- 
ing of their importance. 

6. The program itself must be a community program. 
No matter how well planned and practical school 
instruction may be, it always has a “ceiling.” 
Social forces over which individual families have 
little or no control may, and often do, prevent 
the translation of much of the teaching into 
practice. Experience has shown that funda- 
mental changes in the manner of living of large 
numbers of families are seldom brought about 
unless the organized instruction offered to in- 
dividuals by the schools is part of a larger pro- 
gram which seeks to help entire communities to 
understand and try to meet the needs of their 
own families. 


Let us go back for a moment to Our Town. 
The stage manager is about to give the 
signal which will bring the curtain down: 


Most everybody’s asleep in Grover’s Corners. 
There are a few lights on. Shorty Hawkins, down 
at the depot has just watched the Albany train 
go by. It’s clearing up. There are the stars— 
doing their old, old criss cross journeys in the sky. 
Scholars haven’t settled the matter yet, but they 
seem to think there are no living beings up there. 
They’re just chalk—or fire. Only this one (of 
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ours) is straining away, straining away, all the time 
to make something of itself. 


These new educational programs we have 
been describing, programs of education 
for family adjustment, are part of this 
striving. Those who have the good fortune 
to be working in this field are daily becom- 
ing more conscious of their privileges and 
their responsibility. They seek an Ameri- 
can way of family living which translates 
the teachings of the “best religion we can 
understand” into the best way of life we 
know anything about, the democratic way. 
They believe that good ways of family 
living, widely practiced, will someday 
inevitably become good ways of national 
living. They believe that American family 
life is good; that education which helps 
family members achieve a high degree of 
ethical maturity with respect to their 
family behavior can make it better. We 
in America may walk for a while with the 
rest of the world in the Valley of the 
Shadow, but we need not be too much 
afraid. By the faith that is in us we shall 
find our way. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO EVALUATION 
MARJORIE PRIEUR 


SURVEY of home economics 
} courses of study and textbooks 
seems to reveal a variety of 
points of view, depending on 
what the writers regard as sound psycho- 
logical theory and what they consider valid 
criteria of social progress. Two of the 
major tendencies at present are: the text- 
book recitation method and the unit prob- 
lemapproach. The first starts with general 
principles and ends with the application of 
these principles to typical problems that 
confront the girls in their daily round of 
activities. The second begins with the 
problems that actually face the girls in their 
homes and outside activities and ends with 
still more problems. As the girls are faced 
with these problems, they need principles 
on which to base intelligent decisions for 
their solution. Printed matter in books, 
newspapers, and magazines is then brought 
in where needed. The problem instead of 
the subject matter is the core of the cur- 
riculum. 

These two major tendencies in teaching 
home economics are based on two funda- 
mentally different philosophies of education. 

The first is based on the assumption that 
the function of education is primarily the 
transmission of the cultural heritage. 
Since much of this cultural heritage is 
contained in textbooks, factual learning 
from textbooks is the accepted method. It 
is the teacher’s job to develop in her stu- 
dents conformity to a predetermined set of 
values. 

The second point of view is based on the 
assumption that: “Education is effective 
in so far as it places at the command of 
those it educates that part of the social 





heritage which leads the individual to in- 
creased ability to meet present problems 
and prepares him to solve unknown future 
problems. Such racial experiences cannot 
be set up as patterns of behavior to be 
taught the oncoming generation, for life 
is not lived in set patterns.” (/) It is 
based on the further assumption that the 
organism acts as a whole with reference to 
a purpose, that we learn as we make the 
application of a principle to the solution of a 
specific problem or situation, and that the 
educative process is not compartmentalized 
but thoroughly integrated. 

Let us explore in some detail the impli- 
cations of these two points of view on 
the testing program. The teacher who 
endorses the textbook recitation method 
will place stress on subject matter achieve- 
ment. At the close of a unit of work a 
factual examination of the objective type 
will adequately measure the extent to which 
the subject matter has been mastered. 
Emphasis will be placed on objectivity and 
reliability of data. On the other hand, 
where the emphasis is on growth in terms of 
personality and character development, 
validity and social utility occupy a central 
position. 

The teacher who endorses the second 
point of view will need a much more flexible 
instrument of evaluation. Her chief con- 
cern is the achievement of factual knowl- 
edge not so much as an end in itself but 
rather as a means of growth for boys and 
girls with varying abilities and interests. 
Testing will be concerned with such things 
as the assumption of social responsibility, 
the achievement of new integrations, and 
the ability to weigh values and to think 
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reflectively. The test must reveal evidence 
of the extent to which such development 
has taken place. Furthermore, evaluation 
must not only measure growth but must 
also aid directly in promoting the purposes 
and objectives of the unit of study and of 
education as a whole. 

The application of this idea of evaluation 
means to test as you teach, not to teach 
first and test afterward. As we provide a 
situation as a stimulus for thinking, we at 
the same time provide a testing situation 
that will enable us to determine whether or 
not and to what extent teaching is effective. 
The reaction of the pupils to the new situa- 
tion will be an index to the amount and 
character of the carry-over, if any, from 
previous situations with which they were 
confronted. To the pupil, the new situa- 
tion is a learning situation because he learns 
to connect it with previous situations; that 
is, he applies whatever concepts, principles, 
attitudes, or skills he may have acquired in 
the past in dealing with the new situation. 
It is also a test because it is a challenge to 
him to deal with it on the basis of his ex- 
perience in the past. As the pupil makes 
the connection between the old and the new 
experience, he meets the challenge of the 
new problem; and as the teacher notices 
the carry-over or lack of carry-over from 
the old to the new situation, she evaluates 
her teaching as either successful or unsuc- 
cessful and provides remedial situations 
accordingly. The teacher controls the 
situation with a view to facilitating and 
furthering this process of application. 

The educative process is conceived of as 
a unit functioning as a unit. A situation 
functions as subject matter, procedure, 
and evaluation instrument at the same time. 

It is subject matter because it is a specific 
content of experience, which enriches and 
directs the course of subsequent experience. 
A comic strip depicting a kind of family 
relationship is subject matter for the pupil 
who is confronted with the problem of 
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determining some of the basic factors for 
successful family life. So is a poem depict- 
ing some fine things in home life. The 
pupil’s reaction to either of these situations 
indicates his philosophy of life because it 
reveals the values he holds supreme. 

Both situations are procedures because 
they are ways the teacher happens to pro- 
vide for the emergence and development of 
attitudes and character traits in the direc- 
tion of the objectives she might be striving 
to achieve. Each is a particular procedure 
used by the teacher to evoke a particular 
response that will either reinforce and 
strengthen a previous response or else cause 
it to be changed or modified. 

Both are tests because the response to 
each will indicate the extent to which the 
pupil has developed or is developing along 
certain specific lines. Perhaps in his reac- 
tion to the situation the pupil shows evi- 
dence of increased ability to analyze the 
situation in terms of the factors involved, 
of greater tendency to hesitate and doubt 
his answer, or of a growing sense of the 
value of carefully weighing evidence in 
terms of the consequences to which it leads; 
or perhaps his reaction shows lack of any 
or all of these evidences. This negative 
evidence is often as valuable as a positive 
indication of the development of traits be- 
cause it enables the teacher to analyze the 
factors that cause it in a way that will make 
it easier for her to control subsequent situa- 
tions in the interest of more effective 
teaching. 

This point of view was applied in the 
teaching of family relationships in the 
senior high school at Webster Groves, 
Missouri. The basic objective was to en- 
able the girls to discover for themselves the 
factors for a successful family life and to 
develop the traits of character and person- 
ality necessary for the attainment of these 
factors. The procedure consisted in pro- 
viding them with numerous and varied 
situations whereby they could make an 
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analysis of these factors, engage in pursuits 
or activities at home and in school with a 
view to trying out or testing the possibilities 
or values chosen, and report their findings, 
in class or in conference with the teacher. 

Each situation was at the same time a 
test and a teaching device to promote the 
achievement of purposes. The pupil’s 
growth was measured and promoted simul- 
taneously. The “test” was a device for 
teaching, and the material for teaching 
served as a basis for evaluating the worth 
of other material that had been presented 
previously. 

An anecdotal record was kept for each 
of the 30 girls in the family relationships 
class. It embodied a description of the 
situation, a statement describing or quoting 
the reaction of the student as nearly as the 
writer could recall it, and the writer’s inter- 
pretation of the girl’s development in terms 
of the objective of the unit. 

Space does not permit showing the day- 


by-day growth of the students as revealed 
by these records, but the following excerpts 
from that of a single student, selected more 
or less at random, will perhaps help in 
understanding the plan: 


Situation (class discussion): Collect some comic 
strips from the daily newspapers. Describe the 
kind of family relationships that they portray. 
Do they seem true to life? (2) 

Reaction (Betty): While Maggie and Jiggs are 
constantly quarreling and Jiggs always gets a bad 
outcome, really the family must be fairly happy. 
The daughter plays an important part in the home 
life and is a source of happiness to Maggie and Jiggs. 
I think the comic strip is true to life. Jiggs is an 
example of a well henpecked husband. 

Interpretation: Betty’s selection of comic strips 
reflects and supports her point of view that although 
the Jiggs family quarrel, they are fairly happy. 
Betty seems to be interpreting the contribution 
Jiggs’s daughter makes to his home in the light of 
the kind of contribution she herself is trying to 
make in her own home. The reaction shows a way 
of looking at life that is characterized by an opti- 
mistic outlook rather than a pessimistic one. This 
is shown by her reaction to other situations in which 
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her attitude has been one of hopeful interpretation 
of life. 


Situation (conference with Betty’s mother): Mrs. 
A. related the following incident: Betty’s younger 
sister Sally is not so domestically inclined as Betty. 
It is a source of great distress to Betty that Sally 
will not help to keep the room they share in order. 
Recently Betty told her mother that she would 
assume the entire responsibility for keeping the 
room in order if her mother would hold Sally re- 
sponsible for some other household tasks that are 
more agreeable to Sally. Mrs. A. said it was the 
solution to an ever-recurrent conflict, and she felt 
sure that it was a result of our group discussions. 

Interpretation: It is worthy of note that in so 
short a time Betty was able to make direct applica- 
tion of the principles discussed in class and that 
she did it in such an intelligent way, being careful 
that by her own self-sacrifice she did not hamper her 
little sister’s development. 

It is gratifying that the mother herself sees the 
value of the unit and that she is personally satisfied 
with the result shown in Betty’s development. If 
Mrs. A. is educated in consequence of the same 
situation, the effect of the unit is being extended to 
the home and the education of the entire family. 


Situation (class discussion): Do you know of any 
evidence by which we can judge whether or not we 
belong to a family that makes adjustments? 

Reaction (Betty): When Betty was called upon 
at first she said she did not know; but after two 
other members of the class had attempted answers, 
she raised her hand and made the following con- 
tribution: When conflicts occur the various mem- 
bers come to a happy medium. There is no evi- 
dence of one member’s bossing the other members. 

Interpretation: Betty’s reaction shows that she 
was not willing to answer this rather difficult ques- 
tion without further thought. While the rest of 
the class was floundering she was thinking, and the 
final response is evidence of the quality of that 
thought. It indicates that Betty realizes that a 
happy solution to any family problem means giving 
and taking on the part of all the members. It is 
remarkable that she was able to see that satisfactory 
adjustments are not made by submission to a 
dominating member of the family. This corrobo- 
rates her response to previous situations to the 
effect that a happy solution to a family conflict lies 
in finding ways and means of satisfying the interests 
and desires of all parties concerned. Since this 
attitude was later carried into effect, it is clear that 
Betty not only sees the need for this way of solving 
family problems but is willing and able to put it 
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into action. That she felt happier about it in 


consequence is evidence of still further development. 


Situation: One of the girls in the class said that 
she had a neighbor who expected her husband to 
wash the dinner dishes every evening while she (the 
wife) dried them. The girl asked the teacher if 
she thought this was fair. The question was re- 
ferred to Betty. 

Reaction (Betty): Betty asked the girl how many 
children there were in the family. (One baby.) 
Then she asked if the wife did all the housework. 
The reply was, “She does not have a maid, but a 
colored woman comes in to help with the heavy 
work twice a week.”’ Then Betty asked what kind 
of work the husband did. (Works in a bank.) 
Betty said she thought it was perfectly reasonable 
for the wife to expect the husband to help with the 
after-dinner work in the evening. The man’s work 
probably did not make any heavier demands on his 
energy than the woman’s did on hers, and if they 
did the work together they could visit and then 
both be free to enjoy the evening together. 

Interpretation: This is some of the finest evidence 
in Betty’s whole record to show how she has grown 
in her ability to apply the scientific method to the 
solution of problems. It is clearly evident that she 
is not ready to answer the question until all the 
facts of the case have been taken into consideration. 
When she finally does draw her conclusion, it is in- 
contestable and to the point. The situation and its 
corresponding response is an excellent example of 
the fact that a situation is both a teaching situation 
and a testing situation. As Betty thought about 
the problem she learned to think, and as she gave 
her reaction she gave evidence of the type of think- 
ing she had done. To her the situation is a learning 
situation. To the teacher it is both a teaching and 
a testing situation. Now we can go further and 
make it a remedial situation by leading Betty to 
realize the difference between giving an offhand 
answer and deciding it after careful consideration 
of the facts that should be weighed. 


Situation (written home project): What have you 
done during the last few days to make your home a 
happier and more satisfactory one? 

Reaction (Betty): Almost every Thursday night 
I help mother with dinner, and if I’m home Sunday 
evenings I fix a surprise supper. This hardly seems 
like anything out of the ordinary, but it’s fun and 
the family likes it. This surprise supper is one I fix 
myself; no one else knows what it is to be, and it is 
a great deal of fun. (Equally as much fun for me 
as for the family.) 

Interpretation: The report leaves us in no doubt 
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as to the success of her activity. The fact that she 
is getting real joy out of the experience is indicative 
of her own personal growth as a result of her con- 
tribution to the family happiness. 

We have no grounds to conclude that these 
activities are a direct outgrowth of the unit, still it 
is heartening to note that Betty thinks of this as a 
way of making her home happier. If this feeling 
of personal satisfaction is carried over into other 
spheres of activity in the home through co-operative 
undertakings with the various members of the 
family, the amount of growth is much more than 
we can read into the reaction. 


As the unit progressed, the record of 
Betty’s growth gave evidence that she 
became increasingly aware of the factors 
that cause friction in the family and of those 
that produce the opposite effect; and in 
consequence she developed greater desire or 
willingness to do her part in avoiding those 
that cause friction and in promoting those 
that make for happiness and harmony in 
the family. Likewise, she increased her 
area of exploration in discovering ways and 
means of promoting better relationships 
among the members of the family. 

The evidence presented is not regarded 
as either objective or final. In so elusive a 
field as personality development, any claim 
for objectivity must be regarded as futile. 
By the very nature of the problem and of 
the point of view that the writer holds, all 
evidence is so interfused with interpretation 
that it becomes highly subjective. This 
should not be taken to mean, however, that 
the evidence is not dependable, or that it 
has been obtained without regard to the 
principles of scientific method. The writer 
made use of many sources and observed the 
reactions of the girls to many situations. 
As a criterion of dependability of evidence 
the writer adopted what is called, for lack 
of a better term, convergence of evidence. 
The evidence from various sources con- 
verges to a point if and when there is 
reasonable certainty that the meaning or 
interpretation attached to or made of it is 
correct and that all other meanings or 
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interpretations cannot be entertained with 
so much confidence. Where evidence cor- 
roborated forward and backward and 
where evidence of belief was later supported 
by corresponding or appropriate action, 
the writer deduced a conclusion that such 
evidence must be reliable enough that on 
it may be based an interpretation concern- 
ing the development of the girl in question. 

It should be clear that effectiveness of 
teaching such as that described cannot be 
measured by the ordinary paper-pencil type 
test, no matter how comprehensive. 
Rather, it can be appraised only in terms 
of changes that have been made in the 
student’s habits, practices, ideals, and atti- 
tudes along the direction indicated by the 
objectives. As Miss Spafford (3) sum- 
marizes: 


The final goals of teaching are changed attitudes 
and changed behavior, new ways of looking at 
things, new ideas of values, ways of doing things 
not done before, better ways of doing things al- 
ready known, new habits to replace undesirable ones 
previously acquired. Real learning whether it be 
knowledge, skills, appreciations, attitudes or habits, 
is tested by the ability to use it in solving new 
problems in unsupervised situations, in going ahead 
successfully without a teacher. 


To the extent that the teacher is ingenious 
in providing increasing opportunities for 
the pupil to revise his stand, he will gain 


increased insight into the growth of the 
pupil in the direction of the goals set up. 

Progressive education with its new phi- 
losophy and methodology has challenged 
the imagination of teachers the world over. 
Many have not yet realized, however, that 
the testing program has a vital and sig- 
nificant part in this new scheme of things. 
We cannot teach progressively and continue 
to test traditionally. As Mr. Orata (4) 
puts it: 


What we want is not a long list of highly specialized 
situations but a series of naturally related situa- 
tions that grow out of relatively big areas. If 
education is to be lifelike, testing must be lifelike. 
We do not in life engage in tests on a long list of 
unrelated situations....Let us have a point of 
view of measurement that is consistent with the 
philosophy, psychology and methodology of pro- 
gressive education, and then let us be consistent in 
and critical of our practices in the light of that 
point of view. 
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ART APPRECIATION AND HOME ECONOMICS— 
A SYMPOSIUM 


For several years papers on the relation between art and home economics have been as- 
sembled by the committee on related art of the textiles and clothing division of the 
American Home Economics Association and published in the Journal of Home Eco- 


nomics. 


Mrs. Dora W. Erway, chairman of the committee, has been responsible for 


gathering those which make up the present symposium. 


TEACHING RELATED ART IN A 
PRACTICAL WAY 


ELIZABETH BAXTER 


Recent changes in the teaching of related 
art in secondary schools are both surprising 
and gratifying. Five years ago the teacher 
of a class in related art would often be 
found drilling the students in definitions of 
art principles. If any activity was carried 
on in the classroom it would usually be 
copying lines and figures to _ illustrate 
proportion, harmony, and balance, and 
probably from the portfolio made by the 
teacher in her college days. Pencil, pen, 
and paint would be the only mediums used. 
Long hours would be spent in finding 
pictures in magazines to illustrate art 
principles. Pupils in rural communities 
have even spent weeks in the study of 
period furniture. None of these methods 
is altogether poor. Certainly a student 
needs to understand art principles, and 
often a picture holds just the color harmony 
one wishes to illustrate. 

In the related art classroom today, how- 
ever, we may find the class meeting in the 
foods department along with a class in 
homemaking that is studying luncheon 
preparation. The related art class comes 
to this foods unit after having studied the 
use of color and of design in relation to 
silver, linen, china, and glassware. It has 
worked out flower arrangements suitable 


for luncheon tables and planned meals 
not only to meet nutritional needs but to 
present a pleasing color harmony. The 
related art class, as a part of the foods 
group, prepares menus; selects china, silver, 
and glassware; makes floral arrangements; 
and in so doing uses the art principles it 
has learned to build up a harmonious 
picture. 

Another group may be working on a 
clothing unit in connection with which the 
girls have studied in their related art class 
what colors are best for them. Patterns 
are selected with care as to line and propor- 
tion. As the construction of the garments 
progresses in the clothing class, the same 
girls in their related art class plan and 
make buttons, belts, and buckles that suit 
the type and texture of the garments. For 
example, pupils may have designed and 
made buttons and buckles of silver, alumi- 
num, brass, or copper with etched or 
hammered designs. If the pupils cannot 
make their own designs, they may copy or 
adapt ones in harmony with the garment. 
Belts are made of burlap and chair web- 
bing, with designs worked on them in yarn; 
or small squares of pressed board are used, 
gaily painted in enamel and laced with 
leather thongs. Door hinges of suitable 
design may be used as buckles. Buttons 
carved from wood, nuts, and acorns that 
have been polished and shellacked may all 
have their place according to the texture 
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of the material used. Well-chosen designs 
worked in yarn or quilted, if adapted in an 
interesting way, change a commonplace 
costume into one that is lovely, distinctive, 
and a joy to the wearer. 

When the dress is nearing completion, 
accessories become of paramount interest. 
Here again the student has a large range of 
materials with which to familiarize herself, 
such as metals, plastics, wood, nuts, and 
seed pods for necklaces, bracelets, and pins, 
and felt, linen, and other fabrics for pocket- 
books. In some schools girls are making 
beautifully fitted gloves to go with their 
costumes. 

A class in related art may also be study- 
ing home management. In that case, the 
teacher of related art may have a group 
refinishing pieces of furniture of different 
woods. Here the students learn how to 
identify maple, walnut, mahogany, and 
pine and how to remove old finishes and 
bring out the natural grain of wood in a 
new finish. Springs may be tied in old 
chairs or new rush and cane seats may be 
woven. If upholstery material is to be 
selected, the pupils may bring in samples 
of wallpaper, rugs, and other furnishings 
which are to be in the room with it. To 
assure harmonious relationships, the article 
may be taken to the room and different 
materials may be draped on it until one is 
found that satisfies the group. This means 
that furniture arrangement is studied from 
an altogether different angle from that of a 
few years ago. 

In another school the girls may work with 
furniture in a living room unit which is 
part of the department setup. Here they 
may move the furniture about until they 
have secured an effect of harmony and 
balance with which they wish to live; or if a 
department is not fortunate enough to have 
a living room, the class may go to the home 
of some friend who will allow them to move 
her furniture, pictures, and other acces- 
sories. This allows both the kind home- 


maker and the girls to benefit from working 
together. 

The era of paper roses in homemaking 
departments is almost a thing of the past. 
In their place the students in their related 
art class work out decorative arrangements 
with wild flowers, seed pods, berries, ivy, 
gourds, and greens for special occasions 
such as teas or dinners. They find satis- 
faction in a beautiful piece of copper or 
pewter placed where the sun will pick up 
its color and reflect light about the room. 
A hanging of linen or monk’s cloth in which 
yarns in lovely color combinations are 
interlaced with the warp threads may also 
add color and interest. Perhaps pieces 
of interesting old glass or pottery from the 
girls’ homes may be placed on shelves in 
the department. 

In short, the related art program in 
secondary schools is no longer a theoretical 
subject but one that is a practical and 
satisfying part of homemaking. 

In many vocational schools the related 
art work is taught by the homemaking 
teacher, who may have received little 
practical art training. Those to whom 
nature or home background has not 
granted the gift of seeing and bringing out 
beauty in the arrangement of everyday 
things used to depend for guidance mainly 
on textbooks, with their somewhat limited 
suggestions, for the application of art 
principles. Now the colleges are awaken- 
ing to the need of art training for teachers 
of homemaking and are offering very 
practical courses. Her home projects visits 
show the teacher the need for practical 
training in related art as an integral part 
of homemaking. Often teachers are or- 
ganized in county groups and by meeting 
together in different departments through- 
out the county can exchange suggestions 
and learn from one another. Occasionally 
an outsider, such as the art instructor from 
a near-by school or college, a local interior 
decorator, or a home economics extension 
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representative, is invited to the county 
meetings. The county homemaking educa- 
tion advisers and itinerant teacher trainers 
as they visit the various departments also 
assist by making suggestions and carrying 
ideas to the related art teacher. 

And so, by a definite understanding of 
the meaning of related art as it can and 
should function in the school and home, 
the task of the teacher becomes more 
interesting. Not only does this add to her 
pleasure, but the students also benefit by 
their share in planning and adapting the 
learnings from this simple and practical 
way of teaching art. Its success depends 
not only on the teacher but also on the 
resourcefulness and originality of the 
students. 


ART TRAINING THROUGH DAILY 
PROBLEMS 


LOUISE MEEKS EDMONDSON 


Since the organization of home economics 
in vocational education in Louisiana, the 
teaching of art in its relation to the home 
has been recognized as an essential part 
of the homemaking program. Numerous 
difficulties have been encountered in the 
colleges, however, in securing adequate 
art instruction for prospective home eco- 
nomics teachers; consequently, graduates 
have returned to the high schools poorly 
prepared to teach the art required of them. 
This is a problem that needs careful con- 
sideration, since manyrural] schools do not 
have art departments and practically all 
the art instruction is given by teachers 
with home economics training. 

Last year a member of the art depart- 
ment of Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
asked for suggestions for the freshman art 
course for home economics majors. After 
study and observation of art courses and 
their application to daily problems, it was 
clear that there was need for a different 
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type of training and that the most effective 
teaching was likely to result from a co- 
operative program of the art and home 
economics departments. 

The two years of art required for a 
degree in home economics in Louisiana may 
be given by either the art or the home 
economics department. The students in 
our college divide their time between the 
two; but even so, the majority of graduates 
who become high school home economics 
teachers are poorly prepared in art. This 
is partly because educators have only 
recently realized that art is something for 
everyone rather than only for “natural- 
born” artists and because it was formerly 
included in the curriculum merely for its 
cultural value. Thus, most of the students 
learned a few facts and principles and were 
unable to apply them to real life situations. 

Since many daily problems _ involve 
selection, a training that will develop 
artistic judgment is as vital to the average 
individual as one in creative art. Such 
phases of living as grooming and personal 
appearance, the planning and selection of 
clothing, home planning and furnishing, 
even the care of the sick, present problems 
that require an application of the art 
principles if one is to have an appreciation 
of the beautiful and enjoy life to the fullest. 

It is hard to imagine a more absorbing 
occupation than that of presenting good 
standards of art and showing their applica- 
tion for students of varying incomes. 
All home economics teachers have a share 
in this task; and if we can base our teaching 
on daily problems, we shall soon see desir- 
able results. Fortunately, the methods 
and means of teaching the principles of 
design and color are the same for high 
school and for college. 

A definite overlapping of problems and 
procedures appears when one tries to draw 
the line between the responsibility of the 
home economics department and the art 
department. For example, the responsi- 
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bility for the personal appearance and social 
adjustment of the freshman entering college 
often falls to the individual teacher. Most 
college students in Louisiana are drawn 
from small towns and rural districts where 
they have had little or no training in color 
and design, and they reluctantly enter art 
courses, declaring they have no talent or 
originality. They are interested in appear- 
ing well-groomed, being tastefully dressed, 
and having attractive rooms and homes, 
but they do not understand that wise 
judgment in these matters is based on a 
very few art principles. Since students 
are more concerned with problems of today 
than with those of the future, why not use 
these interests as a basis for learning? 

First let us see how the decoration of a 
girl’s bedroom could be used as an approach 
to art training through home problems. 
Each girl in the class would determine how 
much money she had to spend, and the 
class as a whole would investigate the cost 
of materials for curtains, bedspreads, cush- 
ions, pottery, and pictures; the color scheme 
might be built around a piece of pottery, 
a picture, or the bedspread. In such an 
undertaking one would surely study de- 
signs, the factors which influence one’s 
choice of design, pleasing color combina- 
tions, and pleasing color backgrounds for 
yarious personalities. 

The planning of becoming designs and 
colors for garments to be constructed in 
home economics classes can well form 
another unit in art related to everyday 
problems. This requires tact and careful 
planning; yet it is of such vital importance 
in the development of a happy, socially 
adjusted individual that no teacher would 
dare omit it. A few teachers may hesitate 
to share this training with the art depart- 
ment; but unless the home economics 
curriculum is revised, the student may be 
on the campus for two years before she 
has an opportunity to study problems such 
as the selection of a coat to harmonize 


with her wardrobe. Can we _ permit 
students to make unwise selections just 
because this problem involves the study 
and application of color? The art teacher, 
on her part, will find innumerable examples 
of rhythm, balance, and space relationship 
in the study of costumes and accessories. 
Although the creative element in art 
training is of major importance, it also can 
be developed in connection with everyday 
problems. A lovely still-life, showing a 
piece of pottery, a plate, and a draped 
fabric, painted by a home economics student 
made me wonder what had been the out- 
growth of her study. Had she learned 
never again to buy a poorly proportioned 
vase with a high glaze or a realistic design 
or how to select well-designed table china? 
Often clothing courses are so taken up 
with fittings and seam finishes that little 
time is left for the student to develop her 
imagination or test her creative ability. 
On the other hand, some departments offer 
courses in which decorative accessories for 
the home and costume are made, such as 
hooked rugs, hand-woven textiles, belts 
and buckles, and stencils for linens or 
draperies—all of original design and all 
examples of creative art. Lettering and 
poster-making offer excellent training to 
students majoring in home economics. 
Would it not be possible for the class to 
use health, grooming, adequate diets, or 
the selection of suitable toys for children 
as subjects for posters instead of unrelated 
themes? Ifso, the home economics teacher 
might check the posters for content and the 
art teacher judge them for line and form. 
Since in the courses on costume art the 
lay figure is often used, the student must 
know how to sketch the human figure. 
Girls are more interested in the proportions 
of their own bodies and in designs that will 
conceal their defects than in generalizations. 
If each student designed and sketched a 
becoming dress for herself, she might later 
make it in her next clothing course. This 
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or similar problems might develop the 
desire to be becomingly and appropriately 
dressed for all occasions. With such train- 
ing in planning and selection, the fads that 
sweep over every campus each year might 
be avoided. 

Another major responsibility of the 
teacher who is endeavoring to make art 
function in the lives of her pupils is to 
provide an environment that promotes 
interest in art and a desire to make constant 
application of it. Students often criticize 
the unattractiveness of their classrooms, 
which could easily be improved by an 
inexpensive but colorful textile, a growing 
plant, a well-arranged bouquet of flowers, 
or a well-selected picture. Problems of 
wider scope could be solved by studying 
furniture borrowed from the larger stores 
or by visiting furniture exhibits or inter- 
esting homes. 

A better understanding of teaching and a 
co-operative spirit between departments 
are greatly needed. Since normal experi- 
ence is integrated, the art and home 
economics curricula need more co-ordina- 
tion and interrelation, and the teachers 
should realize that the purpose of their 
teaching is not merely to develop skills 
in drawing or sewing but to aid the student 
to become a well-adjusted citizen with 
discriminating taste. 


PLAN FOR RELATED ART IN 
LOUISIANA SCHOOLS 


RUTH RICHARDSON 


Courses in home economics in the public 
schools of Louisiana are planned to integrate 
the individual in terms of his own needs and 
goals. Emphasis is placed on training for 
wholesome living, the development of 
interests, appreciations,  creativeness, 
intelligent self-development, and _inter- 
relating learning experiences. Art and 
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home economics are mutually helpful in 
making art an integral part of everyday 
living. 

In trying to stimulate constructive think- 
ing concerning related art and to help 
students realize that “art is life itself,” 
the related art committee of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association, composed 
of art and home economics teachers, has 
attempted to set up a tentative program. 
The conferences held in connection with it 
have brought about a better understanding 
between the groups, resulting in definite 
accomplishments. 

A report submitted by the committee in 
November 1940 outlined the proposed 
plan of work and progress to date. It 
suggested that opportunities for stimulating 
thinking in related art might be found in 
college home economics, education, and art 
classes; in high school home economics and 
related classes; in home demonstration 
clubs; and in parish (county) meetings. It 
also included the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. More art courses for home economics majors. 

2. More opportunities for teachers of art, home 
economics, and education to discuss together 
current problems, student needs, and the best 
methods for promoting related art. 

3. Traveling exhibits of students’ work, as a chal- 
lenge to the students. 

4. Methods for promoting related art to meet local 
needs, to be discussed at the regular parish 
(county) meetings. 

5. Changes and additions to the few suggested 
learning experiences outlined for use of the in- 
service high school teacher! An examination 
of these suggestions will indicate the type areas 
to be considered in all units. After the commit- 
tee receives the suggestions, further detailed 
reports will be submitted for discussion and re- 
vision. 


Suggested learning experiences for pupils 


1These will be found in “Suggestions for Im- 
proving Home Economics Instruction in the Public 
Schools of Louisiana,” Louisiana State Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 379 (1938), p. 14. 
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in a first course in home economics were 


thus listed by the committee: 


Health and Personal Appearance 

1. Arrange your hair for various occasions and 
costumes. 

2. Select and apply cosmetics suitable for you 
and for a variety of occasions and costumes. 

3. Repair and freshen a dress. (Remove spots, 
add fresh collar and cuffs, launder, press, dry- 
clean, change buttons and belt, replace snaps 
etc.) 

4. Sponsor good posture contest. 

5. Assemble and study articles used in bathing. 
(Consider cost). 

Clothing and Related Problems 

1. Select a slip pattern that conforms to your 
figure as well as to the fashionable silhouette. 

2. Select trimming for a slip that would be suit- 
able to use under a thin dress; a woolen dress. 

3. Compare a ready-made slip with one made at 
home, as to quality, design, workmanship, 
fit, and cost. 

4. Bring to class garments that are suitable and 
some that are not suitable for work. Discuss 
advantages and disadvantages of each gar- 
ment. 

5. Study color (value and intensity) and all-over 
effect of design. 

The Girl’s Bedroom 

1. Plan improvements that you can make in your 

bedroom with 
a. No expenditure of money; 
b. Expenditure limited to $2. 

2. Select accessories appropriate to your entire 
home as well as to your room. 

3. Make one specific improvement in your bed- 
room. 

4. Select material for a slip cover to be used in 
your room. Consider color in walls, furni- 
ture, floor, bedspread, and draperies. 

5. Study lines of chairs to be covered in relation 
to design of fabric, as well as value and in- 
tensity of color. 

6. Draw a plan for caring for your clothes. 

7. Rearrange articles on your dresser. 

8. Arrange some flowers in your room. 

. Refinish an article of furniture for your room. 
Simple Meals 

1. Arrange tops of tables, drawers, and pantries 
in a neat and orderly way. 

2. Make several simple arrangements for the 
table. 

3. Plan and serve an attractive and appetizing 
breakfast using foods given as commodities. 
Consider combination of colors, textures, and 


© 


flavors. 


4. Set the table for breakfast, using materials 
available at home. Consider attractiveness, 
simplicity, and cost. 

5. Pack an attractive lunch box. 


As already stated, this is only a begin- 
ning. With the co-operation of the 
agencies mentioned, the committee feels 
sure that progress will be made in related 
art for daily living. 


CREATIVE WEAVING WITH 
SIMPLE EQUIPMENT 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 


Most persons when they think of learning 
to weave or of introducing weaving into 
the educational program feel that much 
expensive equipment in the way of looms 
and materials is necessary. But for several 
years hand-weaving units have been offered 
in the adult homemaking classes under the 
direction of the vocational education de- 
partment of Wayne University in Detroit, 
Michigan, and the only looms used have 
consisted of cardboard or a simple stick or 
a heddle loom tied into a frame. Truly 
amazing are the number and kinds of 
useful, attractive articles made by women 
with no more equipment than this. 

The main objectives of these hand- 
weaving units have been tostimulate creative 
self-expression through the use of the loom, 
yarns, and threads and to show women 
what may be done with simple, inexpensive 
materials. Discarded materials like rags, 
silk stockings, or left-over yarns are used 
to make accessories for personal use, such 
as bags, caps, belts, scarves, or for articles 
of home decoration, such as rugs, pillow 
tops, luncheon sets. No worker in these 
units copies from another; each weaves 
something quite different. To arouse and 
hold interest and to show what can be done 
with the simple equipment, the teacher 
must have a quantity of good illustrative 
materials woven of different kinds of threads 
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and of many attractive colors and suited 
to these looms. 

Many ideas used in the present units 
have been developed from those suggested 
by the women themselves. At first the 
cardboard loom was used to make bags and 
purses. Now circular bags and mats, baby 
bibs, jackets and hoods, scarves, and even 
lamp shades are being made. One unit 
recently exhibited Christmas presents 
woven on the cardboard and broomstick 
looms, with each article tagged to show its 
cost to the weaver. Most of the articles 
were made of materials available at home, 
and their money cost was nothing at all. 
One woman used the zipper from a worn- 
out sweater for the top of an envelope 
purse which she made on a piece of card- 
board. Another made an attractive new 
lamp shade for her living room out of a 
discarded lamp-shade frame, a_ ten-cent 
spool of warp, and pieces of several worn- 
out dresses carefully selected for their color. 
Rugs woven with only a broom handle for 
the loom, rags and silk stockings for the 
weft, and fingers instead of a shuttle, are 
thick and firm and will stand long, hard 
wear. The Turkish rug knot is used to 
make pile rugs. These require the study 
of design principles and the choice of 
suitable colors, all of which involves much 
more than merely learning a simple tech- 
nique of rug weaving. Because one woman 
did not wish to weave a rug, a way of 
making belts and bags was evolved from 
this same technique. Practically any kind 
of material may be used in this way. 

After the first unit of twelve lessons on 
the use and possibilities of the cardboard 
and broomstick looms, the second unit 
takes up the study of the heddle loom, a 
two-harness one costing $3.75. This is a 
frame composed of holes and slits through 
which the warp threads pass. It can 
easily be carried back and forth to school; 
and though it weaves material only 12 
inches wide, it can be used to weave bags, 
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belts, scarves, and luncheon sets. After 
the problems involved in using the loom asa 
tool have been mastered, several simple 
weaving techniques are learned. Then 
comes the study of important design 
principles, such as width in relation to 
length, proportions in stripes and plaids, 
the discussion of color problems, and the 
adaptation of technique to some definite 
article. Here again much illustrative mate- 
rial is needed. 

To stimulate interest in weaving as a 
universal handicraft which has been an 
essential part of the life in every culture 
and to broaden personal interests and 
cultural background, the women are en- 
couraged to bring to class hand-woven 
fabrics which they may have in their own 
homes. Very often rare pieces of foreign 
textiles appear in this way. These and 
others from the teacher’s own collection of 
ancient and modern Peruvian fabrics, old 
colonial American coverlets, and various 
foreign pieces are studied with the idea not 
of copying these but of learning their 
quality and value, color and design, and of 
appreciating the technique used. Monthly 
leaflets written by the author have been 
used to supplement class instruction and 
provide information on different types of 
hand-weaving problems. 

The possibilities for the use of simple 
looms in teaching weaving and related art 
problems in adult homemaking classes are 
numerous; the equipment is small, takes 
up little space, and is simple and inex- 
pensive. With it women can learn how to 
weave useful, beautiful articles for their 
homes or for personal use, or even in some 
cases for sale to others. 


ART WITH A PURPOSE 
VIENNA CURTISS 


Unique in degree-granting colleges is the 
practical art curriculum of the College of 
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Home Economics, University of Maryland. 
It combines features of schools of retailing, 
commercial art, and home economics and 
lays a foundation for designing, selling, 
buying, and promotional work. Also, it 
includes a wide range of academic subjects 
which enrich students’ living before and 
after graduation. Throughout the curricu- 
lum, emphasis is placed on design, selection, 
and arrangement of house furnishings and 
wearing apparel. A supervised unit of 
one month of work with an accepted depart- 
ment store is required. Students may elect 
one or both of the two major fields, costume 
design and interior design; they receive the 
bachelor’s degree on completion of the 
work prescribed. 

The practical art curriculum has already 
met with signal acclaim from retail estab- 
lishments in Baltimore and Washington. 
Most of the leading stores of these two cities 
co-operate in training and employing 
students who follow this curriculum. 
Several times the number of available, 
qualified students could be placed with 
near-by stores. 

Located in the hills of College Park 
between these two great cities, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland is well situated for 
developing creative work along commercial 
lines. The industrial city of Baltimore 
provides factories and wholesale establish- 
ments; Washington, the nation’s capital, 
offers government bureaus of research; 
both cities have a wealth of libraries, 
museums, and retail stores catering to 
people of many classes. Department store 
and government personnel are generous in 
their co-operation in the training which the 
University of Maryland presents in this 
curriculum. 

Five display windows with modern light- 
ing and display equipment have been built 
flush with the walls in the hallways of the 
new home economics building. The largest 
of these is in the foyer opposite the entrance 
door; it accommodates two life-size manne- 


quins and is equipped with several 500- and 
100-watt spotlights. The other windows 
are of shadow-box and accessory-group size. 
Weekly displays are arranged in the win- 
dows by students in the merchandise display 
class. The displays consist of articles 
designed by students or merchandise pro- 
cured from stores. There are also three 
studios with the walls covered with cork- 
board to a height of six feet. These sur- 
faces provide exhibition space and enable 
students to execute large, free designs. 
Each studio is equipped with adjustable 
tables planned for a specific purpose— 
interior design, costume design, or clothing 
construction. Crafts and textile labora- 
tories are as yet only partly completed. 

Graphic phases of instruction include 
advertising layout, quick sketching, cos- 
tume design, fashion illustration, and 
interior design. Related activities in cos- 
tuming are: draping garments on dress 
forms, modeling for fashion revues, and 
practice in fashion reporting. Whenever 
possible, advanced interior design is applied 
to the planning of a model display house or 
the arrangement of furniture display rooms 
in a department store or decorating estab- 
lishment. Table setting and _ textile 
analysis are taught in other departments 
of the College. Commercial courses include 
marketing, store organization, principles of 
business, and psychology of advertising. 

Throughout all the art courses, the study 
of personality is stressed in relation to the 
design, selection, and arrangement of arti- 
cles. In this way assistance in personal 
improvement is given to students who elect 
only one or two courses, as well as to pro- 
fessional students who pursue the prescribed 
curriculum in practical art. The same 
training can be applied in assisting other 
persons and in improving one’s own appear- 
ance and surroundings. 

This curriculum has been developed in 
response to requests for store attendants 
trained to assist customers in assembling 
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house furnishings and wearing apparel 
that seem suited to various personalities. 
It is the belief of the curriculum sponsors 
that a philosophy based on a simple per- 
sonality analysis must be developed in 
salesmen, buyers, advertising managers, 
displaymen, and other store directors. 
In this way the public is not only served but 
gradually trained to select merchandise 
which will more fully satisfy its needs. 
Practical Art students and alumnae are 
enthusiastic over the curriculum and con- 
tribute suggestions for its continual im- 
provement. 


RELATED ART IN BOOKS OF 1940 
DORA W. ERWAY 


Home economists who wish to keep up 
with new books helpful in interpreting art 
through home economics sometimes find it 
difficult to know what is available. The 
lists of 1938 and 1939 publications that 
appeared in the JouRNAL for March 1939 
and April 1940 were given a welcome warm 
enough to warrant printing another for 
1940. Close classification is rather difficult 
where possibilities of application overlap 
as they do in such books, but it is hoped 
that the one here adopted will at least be 
more helpful than confusing. 


HISTORY OF ART 


Academies of Art: Past and Present. By NIKOLAUS 
PEVSNER. New York: Macmillan Co., $6. 
The education of the artist through four centu- 
ries. Illustrated by portraits and pictures of little- 
known subjects. 


Fifty Paintings. By Watt Kuun. New York: 
Studio Publications, $1.50. 


Includes comments by Paul Bird. 


The French Renaissance. By CATHERINE E. Boyp. 
Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, $5.20. 
Museum Extension Publications, 

Set No. 3. A portfolio of pictures. 


Illustrative 


Handbook of the Art Collections, Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. By Maurice BLock. 
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San Marino, Calif.: The Huntington Library, 


$0.50. 
A complete listing of the works of art in the 


Huntington Gallery, with illustrations. 


By Frepric H. 
New 


Indian Art of the United States. 
Dovucitas and RENE p’HARNONCOURT. 
York: Museum of Modern Art, $3.50. 

A historical and critical survey. Profusely 
illustrated. 


Modern Masters. New York: Museum of Modern 
Art, $0.75. 
Photographs of paintings and sculpture from 
European and American collections, with a foreword 


by Dorothy C. Miller. 


The Negro in Art. Edited by Atarmy Locke. 
Washington, D. C.: Associates in Negro Folk 
Education, Box 636, Benjamin Franklin Sta- 
tion, $4. 

A pictorial record of the Negro artist and of the 

Negro theme in art. 


The Paintings of Michelangelo. New York: Oxford 
University Press, $3. 


Contains 170 reproductions of his paintings. 


THEORY OF ART 


The Arts and the Art of Criticism. By THEODORE 
MEYER GREENE. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, $5. 

A philosophic approach to the problems of art 
and criticism. 


Art’s Endurance. By TxHeopore L. SHaw. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, $3. 
A study in aesthetics, by the author of Art Re- 
constructed. 


The Arts and Man. By RayMonp StTILEs. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., $7.50. 


Design from Peasant Art. By KATHLEEN MANN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $3.50. 
One hundred plates presenting motifs from peas- 
ant art and their application. 


Design This Day: The Technique of Order in the 
Machine Age. By WALTER DorwINn TEAGUE. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., $6. 


Living with Art. By Louis CHesxrn. Chicago: 
A. Kroch & Son, $2.50. 
A study of art in relation to contemporary ‘ife. 
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The Spirit and Substance of Art. By Louis W. 
Fraccus. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., $5. 
An introduction to aesthetics. 


The Story of Color: From Ancient Mysticism to 
Modern Science. By FABER BrrREN. Westport, 
Conn.: Crimson Press, $7.50. 

The Structure of Art. By Cart Tuurston. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, $2.50. 

A study of the aesthetics of the arts of space, 
from a nonphilosophical point of view. 
The Visual Arts in General Education. New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Co., $1.50. 

A report of the Committee on the Function of 
Art in General Education for the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum. 
What Is Art? By D. S. MacCott. New York: 
Penquin Books, $0.25. 

A critical discussion. 


By ELeanor M. Moore. 
Pennsylvania 


Youth in Musewms. 
Philadelphia: University of 
Press, $2. 

A study of the work done for young people by 
museums in this country. 


APPLIED ART 


Advertising Art. Art Directors Eighteenth Annual. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., $5. 
Annual collection of advertising pictures and 
designs, with some discussion. 


American Costume Dolls. By Nina R. Jorpon. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2. 
How to make and dress them. [Illustrated by 
the author. 


The American Craftsman. By Scott GRAHAM 
WILiiaMson. New York: Crown Publishers, $3. 
A history of craftsmanship in America, with lists 
of craftsmen. Profusely illustrated. 


Block Prints: How to Make Them. By WILtIAM 
S. Rice. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., $2. 
A book of instructions, with illustrations. 


Books and Baskets, Signs and Silver of Old-time 
Nantucket. By Everett U. Crossy. Nan- 
tucket, Mass.: The Author, $3. 

An account of early silversmiths of the island and 
of collectors’ items. 
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Create Something. By Fretrx Payant. Columbus, 
Ohio: Design Publishing Co., $2.50. 


A handbook for hobbyists and beginners. 


Decorative Art, 1940. Edited by C. G. Horme. 
New York: Studio Publications, $3.50. 
The 35th consecutive issue of this annual. 


Design and Figure Carving. By E. J. TANGERMAN. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., $4. 

A manual of style, technique, material, and 
design, by the author of W hittling and W ood-Carving. 


Drawing a Cat. By CLarE TurRLAY NEWBERRY. 
New York: Studio Publications, $1. 


Historical Carvings in Leather. By W1LLt1AM ALLEN 
Mappox. San Antonio, Texas: Naylor Co., $4. 
A history of this art, with special reference to the 
pioneer days of the Southwest. 


Homespun and Blue. By MartHa GENUNG 
STEARNS. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3.50. 


A study of American crewel embroidery. 


How to Draw Birds. By RAYMOND SHEPPARD. 
New York: Studio Publications, $1. 
Illustrated by the author. 

How to Draw Trees. By Grecory Brown. New 

York: Studio Publications, $1. 

Illustrated by the author. 


Pewtercraft as a Hobby. By EMANUELE STIERI. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.75. 
A manual for the classroom and the home work- 
shop. 


Pewter in America. By LEDLIE IRWIN LAUGHLIN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $25. 
An account of makers and their marks. Il- 
lustrated. 


Simple Metalwork. By Emit Fritjorr KRoNQUIST 
and ALFRED GEORGE PELIKAN. Vol. 23 in the 
“How to Do It Series.” New York: Studio 
Publications, $3.50. 


The Technique of Oil Painting. By FREDERIC 
Tauses. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.75. 


A discussion of traditional oil techniques for use 
by the contemporary painter. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture through the Ages. By TALsot FAuLK- 
NER Hamirn. New York: G. P. Putnam, $6. 
The story of building in relation to man’s 

progress. Illustrated. 


By Roya Barry WILLS. 
Book Publishing 


Houses for Good Living. 
New York: Architectural 
Co., $4. 

An architect’s advice on residential design, with 
pictures and plans. 


The Modern House in America. By JAMEs Forp 
and KATHERINE Morrow Forp. New York: 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., $5. 

The modern movement in residential design, with 

318 illustrations. 


Old Kentucky Architecture. By Rexrorp NEw- 
coms. New York: William Helburn, $10. 
Photographs and measured drawings of Colonial, 

Federal, Greek Revival, Gothic, and other types of 

buildings erected before the Civil War. 


Old Vermont Houses. By HERBERT WHEATON 
Concpon. Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye 
Press, $3. 

A Vermont architect traces the trends of the 
state’s architecture from its earliest houses up to 

1850. Illustrated. 


This Is the Way We Build a House. By CREIGHTON 
Peet. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $2. 
A well-illustrated book showing simple detail 
constructions on house building. Good for use in 
schools. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


Hispanic Glass. By ALICE WILSON FROTHINGHAM. 
New York: Hispanic Society of America, $1.50. 
A historical study, illustrated with examples 
from the collection of the Society. 
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A Key to Pottery and Glass. By BERNARD RACK- 
HAM. New York: Chemical Publishing Co., 
$2.25. 

A general survey for the layman. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


Individuality and Clothes. 
Revised by CATHERINE OGLESBY. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., $3.50. 

A new edition of a book first published in 1930. 


By MARGARET STORY. 
New York: 


Medieval Costume in England and France. By 
Mary G. Houston. New York: Macmillan 
Co., $4.25. 

This third volume of Technical History of Costume 
deals with the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. 


Teach Yourself Fashion Designing and Dressmaking. 
By Isapet Horner. New York: Fortuny’s, $1. 
A handbook of instructions. 


FURNITURE 


Furniture for the Amateur Craftsman. By EARL 
HarMes. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
$2.25. 

Designs and instructions for making modern 
and colonial pieces. 


What Every Woman Should Know about Furniture. 
By JEANNE Jupson. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

A guide for the prospective buyer. 
by photographs. 


Illustrated 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Harmony in Interiors. By VERNITA SEELEY. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., $5. 

A guide to interior decoration. 




















SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


PREPAREDNESS ON THE FARM 
HOME FRONT 


MARY E, LOUGHEAD 


The responsibilities that farm women 
should assume in a program for national 
defense were of great concern to the 390 
delegates to the annual conference of the 
Arkansas State Council of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs in September. What the 
organization could do to help was the chief 
topic of conversation and led to the appoint- 
ment of a state home demonstration com- 
mittee on preparedness consisting of five 
members. 

At the first meeting of the new committee, 
it was brought out that one thing needed 
was to work harder on the present home 
demonstration program, some phases of 
which were defense measures—better food, 
better health, and better homes. It was 
agreed that “the first line of defense for 
any farm family is better health through a 
well-planned, home-grown food supply” 
and that the live-at-home program should 
be given renewed emphasis in 1941. 

How to carry out a state-wide program 
for deferrse was then considered. It was 
decided that committees of five members 
each should be set up in all of the 77 county 
home demonstration club councils and the 
2,067 home demonstration clubs. Since 
for the present the work is really a live-at- 
home program, it was agreed that the 
county leaders in gardening, canning, 
poultry, and home dairy work ought to be 
members of the county preparedness com- 
mittees, and that the home demonstration 
club committees should be made up of local 
leaders in the phases of the program that 


deal particularly with foods and nutrition 
and feeding the family. 

The preparedness program set up on this 
basis includes the following steps: 


1. Collecting live-at-home information. An inven- 
tory of foods grown, conserved, and stored for 
the winter to be made by each committee in the 
neighborhood and community, this to be done 
through club meetings or home visits. These 
inventories serve to show the points that need 
special emphasis or attack, and in some instances 
they have been used in connection with a land- 
use problem. 

2. Planning for the production of the family food 
supply. Using the Arkansas farm food supply 
plan as a basis, members of home demonstration 
clubs and others who can be reached are en- 
couraged to plan food production programs which 
would enable their families to live at home. 

3. Food conservation. Food preservation and stor- 
age budgets which would insure a year round 
supply for each family are planned with the mem- 
bers and others who are taking part in the pro- 
gram. 

4. The family dining table. Study of meal-planning 
charts to learn the essential food groups which 
should be represented in the day’s meals. 

5. Food selection. The use by club members and 
others participating in the defense program, and 
also by 4-H club members and school children, of 
the food selection score card prepared by the 
state extension service as a means of scoring food 
selection habits and working for better health 
through the improvement of food habits. 


The responsibility of the community, 
the family, and the individual in building 
for better health through better diets is 
recognized by the rural homemakers who 
are carrying out this program. They see 
that learning what the local live-at-home 
situation really is and how to attack the 
problems it presents is largely the responsi- 
bility of the community; that production 
and storage of the food supply is a family 
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responsibility; that planning and preparing 
nourishing meals depends largely on the 
homemaker; and finally, that it is up to the 
individual member of the family to build 
good food selection habits as a means to 
good health. 

The preparedness committees are assisted 
and guided in their live-at-home program 
by the county extension agents, county agri- 
cultural committees, others in the county 
who are in a position to lend assistance, 
and members of the state extension staff. 

Training schools for the county and home 
demonstration club preparedness commit- 
tees have been held in each of the 77 
counties under the leadership of the county 
home demonstration agent, assisted by 
specialists in foods and nutrition and in the 
food production phases of the live-at-home 
program, or by some member of the ad- 
ministrative staff of the state extension 
service. 


¢ 


TRAINING FOR HOUSEHOLD EM- 
PLOYEES IN PHILADELPHIA 


HELEN C. GOODSPEED 


For fourteen years the movement to 
make society conscious of the need for 
trained household employees has been given 
constant and effective support by various 
groups in the Philadelphia area. Their 
purposes and ideals are now being carried 
forward by the organization known as the 
Philadelphia Institute of Household Occu- 
pations. The Institute was organized in 
the spring of 1936 under the sponsorship of 
the Philadelphia Y.W.C.A. in accordance 
with that organization’s national policy of 
promoting standards for houseworkers. 

The Institute was established as a three- 
to five-year demonstration with the initial 
aim of “experimentation” in the hope of 
discovering a different approach to the 
problems involved and methods of securing 
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standardization in the field of domestic 
employment.! 

The Philadelphia Board of Education co- 
operated by furnishing teacher service. In 
February 1940 this type of training became 
one of the regular offerings under vocational 
extension in the Dobbins Vocational School. 
The classes are held in the home economics 
department from 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. from 
September to July. In 1940 a summer 
training period was conducted from July 1 
to August 16, with hours for classes from 
9:30 a.m.to12:30p.m. The work includes 
classes in food preparation, food service, and 
home management, taught by home eco- 
nomics teachers, one of whom is co-ordi- 
nator in charge of the entire unit; home 
hygiene, handled by a registered nurse; and 
child development and family relationship 
problems, taught by a nursery school in- 
structor. High lights of this training course 
may be summed up as follows: 


1. Ample repetitive training in cooking and serving 
is provided by the preparation of the evening 
meal daily. 

2. Each trainee is given six treatments by students 
in the beauty culture classes. This sets stand- 
ards for personal appearance and personal hy- 
giene. 

3. An effort is made to provide part-time work 
for the students while in training. This moti- 
vates and vitalizes the instruction. 


The recruiting of candidates for the train- 
ing course is the joint responsibility of the 
Philadelphia Institute of Household Occu- 
pations, the Y.W.C.A., the N.Y.A., the 
Department of Public Assistance, the Junior 
Employment Service of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the State Employment Office. 
All applicants are interviewed by several 
people working in a counseling capacity. 
General aptitude and fitness for the job are 


1 A summary of this demonstration will be found 
in the Annual Report of the Philadelphia Institute 
of Household Occupations, 510 North 5th Street, 
Philadelphia; the price is 50 cents. 
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considered. Health is rated of first impor- 
tance. The Board of Education provides 
thorough medical examinations for all 
applicants. 

The Philadelphia Institute of Household 
Occupations has assumed the responsibility 
of providing a practice house to supplement 
the school training. As the trainees show 
promise in their school work they are trans- 
ferred to the practice house, where they 
have an opportunity to plan and practice 
all their homemaking techniques on a family 
consisting of the teacher in charge, the secre- 
tary of the Institute, and the caretaker. 
The Institute also supports an “Employer 
Education” program and a placement serv- 
ice, the latter in co-operation with the 
Junior Employment Service of the public 
schools and the State Employment Office. 
Successful performance in the practice house 
leads to placement with employers who are 
willing to agree to the standards of wages 
and hours set up by the Institute. 

In placing graduates the Philadelphia In- 
stitute of Household Occupations uses the 
following standards: 


Where the worker goes home at night 

1. Forty-eight-hour week. 

2. Work day of 8 consecutive hours, unless close 
enough to worker’s home to make time off in 
the middle of the day mean anything to her. 

3. Two meals to be eaten at work on the worker’s 
own time. 

4. Uniforms to be furnished by employers. 

5. The trainee to start at $10 when she works the 
full 48-hour week with the same employer, 
until she has proved she can handle the job 
satisfactorily, then to be raised to $12. 

6. Overtime at the rate of 25 cents an hour. 

7. A two-week trial period for both employer and 
worker. 

Where the worker “lives in” 

1. Fifty-four-hour week (because she loses no time 
going to and from the job). 

2. A room to herself and daily bathing facilities. 

3. Schedule to be arranged to meet the social 
demands of the worker’s world. Sundays and 
evenings off to be decided on by worker and 
employer. 


4. Two hours of time “on call” (listening for 
phone or waiting up with children, with no 
actual manual labor involved) to count as one 
of actual work. 

5. Minimum cash wage of $8 until the girl has 
proved she can handle the job, then to be raised 
to $10. 

6. Overtime at the rate of 25 cents an hour. 

7. Meals to be eaten on employee’s time and 
employee’s laundry to be done on her own time. 

8. Uniforms to be furnished by employer. 

9. A two-week trial period for both employer and 
worker. 


These standards are not held to rigidly 
but are used rather as a hub around which 
to determine what factors make the jobs 
attractive to the workers and what conces- 
sions employers are willing to make to 
secure trained, reliable, and healthy workers. 


¢ 


HOME ACTIVITIES OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS 


BERNICE THOMPSON 


When the writer was a graduate student 
at the University of Minnesota she became 
interested in a study which two research 
students of the University had started in 
the home economics departments of the 
junior high schools of Minneapolis. When 
they left for other positions, she finished 
collecting the data and analyzed the results. 

The three purposes of the study were to 
learn (1) the effect of the depression on the 
home activities of junior high school girls; 
(2) the relationship of home activities to 
parental occupation; (3) the relationship of 
home activities to the number of children 
in the family. 

Questionnaires were prepared and given 
to all home economics pupils in the junior 
high schools of Minneapolis in 1929, 1933, 
and 1938, years which roughly indicate con- 
ditions before, during, and after the de- 
pression. 

The questionnaires dealt with various 
home activities classified under three heads: 
routine duties of the home, such as washing 
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dishes; service activities in which the girl 
herself benefits, such as pressing her own 
clothes; and leisure activities, such as em- 
broidery, craftwork, sports, picnics. 

To show the effects of the depression, 
comparisons were made of the home activi- 
ties for the three years in question. Very 
few changes appeared in any of the classi- 
fications of home activities, a surprising 
result since these years saw great changes 
in the economic conditions of the country. 

Comparisons were also made of the junior 
high school girls of different ages. ‘These 
showed that the older girls more frequently 
took part in the routine duties of the home 
and in activities by which they themselves 
benefited more than did the younger girls. 
There was, however, very little difference 
in the leisure activities of the girls of dif- 
ferent ages. 

To show the effects of parental occupa- 
tion, in the second phase of the study the 
questionnaires were divided according to six 
classifications worked out by Dr. John An- 
derson and Dr. Florence Goodenough of the 
University of Minnesota for use in other 
studies. These ranged from the upper to 
the lower occupational levels and were: 
(1) professions, (2) management, (3) clerical 
work, (4) semiskilled occupations, (5) 
slightly skilled trades, and (6) day labor. 
As was to be expected, comparisons between 
these classifications made it clear that the 
daughters of fathers on the lower occupa- 
tional levels did more work for their families 
and for themselves than did those of the 
upper occupational levels. More hired help 
in the homes of the latter may be the expla- 
nation. On the other hand, the girls of 
the upper occupational levels engaged in 
leisure activities more often than those of 
the lower occupational levels, presumably 
because the former had more money and 
more time. 

To show the effect of the size of the 
family, the questionnaires were regrouped 
according to the number of children in the 
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families. For this the classifications were: 
(1) one child, (2) two or three children, (3) 
four or five children, (4) six or seven chil- 
dren, (5) eight or more children. Here the 
comparisons showed that the girls in the 
larger families did more work for their 
families and themselves than those in the 
smaller families. 

Thus parental occupation and size of 
family seemed in general to cause similar 
differences in the activities of the girls. 
This was to be expected because at present 
families of the lower occupational levels 
have more children than do families of the 
upper occupational levels. However, the 
data of the study indicate that the size of 
the family made more difference in the 
activities of the girls than did the occupa- 
tional level of the father. Because both 
these factors work in the same direction it 
is difficult to separate these two influences, 
and this point might be worth further 
investigation. 


¢ 


THE HOME ECONOMIST AND 
THE SERVICE LAUNDRY 


MARY ANNETTE McKEE! 


The home economist who admires the 
trim yellow uniform worn by her favorite 
beauty-shop operator or notes with interest 
the neat coverall of the filling station at- 
tendant who services her car, probably is 
unaware that garments of this type furnish 
one of the most recent and unusual prob- 
lems in the textile field. 

The special branch of the laundry busi- 
ness concerned with such uniforms was the 
subject of a study made in Seattle in 
1939-40. Personal interviews with owners 
and managers of ten plants and a similar 
number of uniform shops revealed a business 
which, in that city alone, deals with tens of 


1 This study was made by Miss McKee under the 
direction of Grace G. Denny, University of Wash- 
ington, 1940. 
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thousands of towels monthly and an unbe- 
lievable quantity of uniforms, coveralls, 
aprons, and coats. Here is an industry that 
almost overnight has built up a clientele of 
doctors, dentists, and barbershop and 
beauty operators, and now provides textile 
articles for food, automobile, and other in- 
dustries to the value of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Many of the persons engaged in the trade 
seem to the home economist to lack knowl- 
edge of textiles and their various character- 
istics and wearing qualities. Purchasing 
methods differ widely among companies. 
Hand-to-mouth buying is a common prac- 
tice based largely on experience and the 
personal preference of the customer. 

The study was undertaken to ascertain 
the needs of service laundries and to deter- 
mine better methods of buying textile sup- 
plies. Establishments were visited, owners 
or managers interviewed, and samples of 
fabrics obtained for testing thread count 
and tensile strength. 

Typical of the laundries visited is one 
large establishment which will service any- 
one but which does the bulk of its trade 
with doctors, dentists, barbers, beauty 
shops, restaurants, and taverns. Approxi- 
mately 70,000 towels are handled weekly. 
Service on uniforms ordinarily includes at 
least two clean uniforms weekly to each 
individual user. 

Another establishment deals with any 
type of working garment for any line of 
business. Trade with a single beauty 
school often runs to 5,500 towels a month. 
Personal uniform service goes to as many as 
325 persons in a single manufacturing plant. 
The laundry company owns three uniforms 
for each person, usually washing two of 
these each week. 

A towel supply company established 
about two years ago now reports a very 
profitable business. Service goes to offices, 
hotels, rest rooms, towel cabinets, as well 
as to the professions already mentioned. 


Overalls for garage mechanics and other 
similar occupations are not serviced, since 
the company feels the replacement require- 
ment is too high. The reason given is that 
the garments are more subject to burns from 
sulfuric and other acids used in those busi- 
nesses than to ordinary wear and that 
therefore the risk is too great. On the other 
hand, another company deals entirely with 
work clothing, such as coveralls, white 
trousers, coats, and shirts for automotive 
concerns, garages, repair shops, bakeries, 
and dairies. 

This new branch of the laundry business 
has developed without a separate organiza- 
tion and without much consideration of its 
specific problems. Many service laundries 
are auxiliaries of already existing laundries. 
In cases where the service laundry is sepa- 
rately owned and operated, it is always 
attached to some plant which does the 
laundry work. Management of the busi- 
ness and purchase of supplies is done by the 
owner or manager, while the driver or 
fieldman holds an important position as 
contact agent between the firm and its cus- 
tomers. The business is operated as a 
profit-making enterprise, although it began 
as a means of securing business for the pri- 
mary laundry. In some cases, laundries 
engage their own seamstresses and maintain 
workshops in which supply articles are 
made; others prefer to contract for this 
service from a uniform shop or factory. 

The laundry service business is more com- 
plicated than might appear. Its peculiar 
problems are largely due to buying prac- 
tices and conditions within the industry. 

Variation in buying practices is pro- 
nounced. One firm buys locally a year in 
advance, keeps as much as 6,000 yards of 
dish toweling on hand, makes up 500 yards a 
month, and regularly stocks some 750 dozen 
towels. Another firm, buying on a yearly 
basis, secures from 15,000 to 25,000 yards 
of material from southern mills. Still an- 
other firm orders on a monthly basis, pre- 
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ferring this hand-to-mouth method to 
buying in quantity, tying up money, and 
keeping large inventories; it aims to have a 
replacement rate of not more than 20 per 
cent of what it makes. A fourth concern 
places small orders with local retail mer- 
chants whenever the need arises. 

Selection of materials, as might be ex- 
pected, is based partly on washability and 
length of life, but price is the most impor- 
tant factor. The purchasing agent is in- 
clined to base his judgments on observation 
rather than on technical knowledge of tex- 
tiles. Furthermore, definite conclusions 
about the different materials cannot be 
drawn because of lack of records. Thus, 
one firm expects a towel to last through 50 
washings, while another company estimates 
150 washings. Uniforms and coats, selected 
mainly on the basis of appearance and cus- 
tomer satisfaction, are expected to undergo 
from 30 to 45 washings. 

The survey showed that the most popu- 
lar materials for women’s uniforms are 
Indian Head and poplin, although some 
firms select such brands as Kolor Kloth or 
Durofab. Duck proves most acceptable for 
men’s coats. Huck and terry are in demand 
for towels. Tests of the fabrics used re- 
vealed that in any class of fabrics chosen 
for a given purpose there was a great varia- 
tion of quality. 

Among materials for women’s uniforms, 
Indian Head, Kolor Kloth, linene, Durofab, 
and Mecca cloth showed fairly uniform 
results and probably would be equally satis- 
factory as regards length of service. Dif- 
ferences in price would be the principal 
determining factor, though range of color 
and ease of obtaining the material in the 
local market might also enter into the selec- 
tion. Fabrics used in men’s uniforms 
showed some variation in weight and close- 
ness of weave, though not so pronounced as 
in the case of towelings. Among the latter, 
huck and twill samples showed considerable 
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discrepancy in the closeness of weave and 
weight. 

While some laundries carry two grades 
of terry toweling for different purposes (an 
inferior one for mopping up at tavern bars 
and a better one for beauty shops), it was 
felt that a study of the size and kind of 
towels needed for different purposes might 
make it possible for companies to stock 
fewer kinds. To _ illustrate, large-size 
steamer towels are commonly employed in 
barbershops, beauty parlors, and barrooms 
without regard to appropriateness of size, 
expense, or length of life. It might be a 
better buying practice to purchase towels 
with colored stripes to indicate use, say 
green for beauty shops, blue for dentists. 
Terry used for steam towels in barbershops 
and mopping up at soda fountains and bars 
is always full of moisture and should be 
chosen for high absorbent quality. 

Aside from lack of consideration of the 
problems involved in purchasing textiles, 
the following factors complicate the method 
of buying: geographical location, insufficient 
volume of business, jack of capital, and 
present business uncertainty. Buying prac- 
tices all reflect lack of accurate records of 
details, little unanimity of opinion as to 
problems and methods of solving them, and 
frequent loss of customers due mainly to 
aggressive methods of salesmanship. 

Loss of garments and towels is tremen- 
dous, with the cost coming out of the service 
charge to the customer. One company 
plans to add 1,000 extra towels a week to 
make up the deficit. Such a loss may be 
incurred by the common practice among 
doctors of sending towels home with 
patients or by people cutting pieces off 
towels in washrooms or cleaning their 
shoes with towels. The service laundries, 
dealing as they do in thousands of towels 
(for instance, 5,500 towels from one beauty 
parlor), are putting up with losses largely 
because they have evolved no efficient 
method of checking the articles. Employ- 
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ment of fewer people or better use of em- 
ployees’ time is regarded as more important 
than these losses, which have been con- 
sidered inevitable. 

Additional problems connected with uni- 
form service are the desire for individual 
colors, style, and fitting, and the fact that 
the shifting of employees from one shop to 
another causes loss due to changes in the 
sizes needed by an establishment. One firm 
reported having 1,800 such “misfit” uni- 
forms in stock. Some small companies use 
the “bundle” method to keep track of sup- 
plies, laundering and returning articles to 
customers as though they were personally 
owned. 

Using towels or uniforms owned by the 
service company instead of the users tends 
to develop carelessness. Difficulty with 
nail-polish stains and the necessity of 
bleaching an article to remove them has led 
some companies to refuse to stitch the name 


of the beauty shop on the towels supplied 
to it. 

The study suggests two methods which 
might help solve the laundry service di- 
lemma; better buying practices to reduce 
the cost of the articles provided and cus- 
tomer education as a means of lessening 
waste and losses. Foresighted laundries 
might strengthen their own efforts by em- 
ploying a home economics textile specialist 
as consultant and giving her the responsi- 
bility both for testing materials and for 
consulting with and educating customers. 
In addition she might confer with the laun- 
dry owners and managers about various 
problems and co-operate with fieldmen and 
other laundry employees to produce a more 
efficient service. For the home economist 
trained in textiles who is attracted to pio- 
neering in an untouched field, the service 
laundry presents an opportunity. 
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EDITORIAL 


HOME ECONOMICS AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 


February 22, 1941, was a profitable and 
pleasant day for the two hundred or so 
home economists who attended the meet- 
ings which the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion held at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic 
City, just preceding the 71st convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The local arrangements were 
well taken care of by a committee whose 
chairman was Ethel M. Powell, director of 
the home economics department in the 
Atlantic City Schools. Helen C. Good- 
speed, director of home economics in the 
Philadelphia public schools, had worked 
out a program which, while it was devoted 
mainly to two special aspects of home 
economics, provided good variety and 
showed the interrelations between home 
economics and other parts of the educa- 
tional program in the public schools. 

For the forenoon session the Department 
met with the Society for Curriculum Study, 
and the program was appropriately devoted 
to the yearbook that a joint committee 
from the two organizations had _ been 
working on for two years. The book itself 
is described more at length in the next 
editorial. Suffice it here to say that it 
had been prepared by a joint committee 
whose co-chairmen were Beulah I. Coon 
and Bess Goodykoontz of the U. S. Office 
of Education, representing, respectively, 
the Department and the Society. Other 
members from the Department were Mrs. 
Erma B. Christy, Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, and Frances Zuill, and from the 
Society, William H. Bristow, C. L. Cush- 


man, and Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk. Six of 
these eight members were on the Saturday 
morning program. 

In the afternoon came another joint 
session, this time with the Consumer 
Education Association. Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was discussion leader; and 
Dr. James E. Mendenhall of the Institute 
for Consumer Education at Stephens Col- 
lege started the ball rolling with a paper 
on “Current Problems in Consumer Edu- 
cation.” Then followed ten brief talks on 
different activities in the field of consumer 
education—a _ field interpreted widely 
enough to include the use of local recreation 
facilities (even fishing and hiking); co- 
operation between school home economics 
classes and local housing projects in plan- 
ning the furnishings for low-rent apart- 
ments and renovating old furniture to go 
in them; and the organization by one new 
city school of a sort of neighborhood ad- 
visory council representing different types 
of families in the community and intended 
to help in building up the kind of school 
program that would best suit them as 
consumers of the education produced by 
the school. 

The banquet in the evening was a fine 
ending for the professional day, as well as 
a social and gastronomic success—not to 
mention the charming table decorations in 
the Washington’s Birthday manner. The 
feast of reason was again flavored by the 
yearbook, which was the starting point of 
talks by Samuel Everett, president of the 
Society for Curriculum Study; Dr. Muriel 
W. Brown of the U. S. Office of Education; 
and C. Leslie Cushman of the Commission 
on Teacher Education. DeWitt S. Mor- 
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gan, superintendent of schools in Indi- 
anapolis, made amusing remarks about 
“the” yearbook, when he reminded the 
home economists that the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators had also 
produced “a” yearbook on Education for 
Family Life. His main point was that his 
work on the latter had entirely converted 
him to the importance of the subject and 
of convincing all school administrators 
that it should and could be woven into all 
public school programs. 

Late Sunday afternoon when the New 
Jersey Home Economics Association gave a 
delightful tea for visiting home economists 
in a room on the top floor of Haddon Hall, 
the beautiful sunset lights added to the 
pleasure of meeting old friends from many 
parts of the country and making new 
ones, especially among the hostesses, who, 
having already proved themselves efficient 
children of Martha, now showed themselves 
delightful children of Mary. 


t 


THREE BOOKS ON EDUCATION AND 
THE FAMILY 


It is not merely a coincidence but a sign 
of the times that three educational groups 
should this year have put out volumes 
dealing with education for home and family 
life. Two of them are yearbooks of de- 
partments of the National Education 
Association and were duly presented to 
their respective groups during the Atlantic 
City meetings. If they were being noted 
under “new books,” the citations would 
read thus: 

Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook, 


American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington, D. C.: A.A.S.A., 1941, 368 pp., $2. 


Family Living and Our Schools. By the Joint Com- 


mittee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for 
Home and Family Living of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum Study, 
Bess GoopyKoontz and Bevuran I. Coon, 
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co-chairmen. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1941, 468 pp., $2.50; price to 
members for single copy, $1.50. 


Youth, Family, and Education. By Joseru K. 
Fotsom. Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941, 299 pp., $1.75. 


They are noted editorially partly be- 
cause two of them are so closely connected 
with home economics interests at the 
Atlantic City meetings and partly because 
this seems the best way of making them 
conspicuous when time and JOURNAL space 
are both lacking for the careful, critical, 
and yet prompt reviews they deserve. 

Needless to say, there is some duplication 
between the three books, but more im- 
portant is the fact that each approaches 
its subject from a different angle and is 
primarily addressed to a different audience. 
Each of the three responsible committees 
was quite aware of what the other two were 
doing and definitely planned to emphasize 
only those aspects of the subject on which 
it was most competent to speak. 

Education for Family Life is a report 
by school administrators for school ad- 
ministrators, and its general plan and 
purpose are shown in the foreword: 


Awareness of the obligation of education to the 
homes of America is the basis of this yearbook. In 
1938 the Executive Committee selected the topic 
“Education for Family Life.” President John A. 
Sexson appointed the original members of the 
Commission. At a meeting held in Chicago in 
May 1939, the Commission outlined its policies and 
plan of work.... The final report represents the 
point of view of the Commission as a whole... . 

The Commission is aware of many excellent 
contributions that schools now are making to home 
life. Thru the social studies, health instruction, 
home economics, and dozens of other activities 
schools are building wholesome understandings and 
attitudes. There is no suggestion in this volume 
that these effective efforts should be discontinued 
or replaced; nor does the Commission wish to see 
the development of many superficial “courses on 
home life.” It is true that some new courses are 
needed but much can be done by improvements in 
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the purposes and emphases of present educational 
programs. Changes are needed also in the spirit 
and the attitudes of both parents and teachers. 

A plea is made for educators to rethink school 
activities with the needs and aspirations of home 
life in mind. As we help to strengthen family life 
we help to build national unity and morale. A 
nation of wholesome homes will solve its internal 
economic and social problems. This is the basis of 
national defense against disintegrating forces from 
within and untrustworthy ideologies from the 
outside. In magnifying the family life aspects of 
education, teachers may expect and should avail 
themselves of the cooperation of parents, religious 
leaders, social workers, and others who believe in the 
improvability of mankind. 

In preparing this yearbook members of the Com- 
mission have availed themselves of the published 
and unpublished contributions of many persons. 
Superintendents of schools provided illustrations 
of programs now in operation. A number of 
individuals read the early drafts of manuscripts 
and offered useful suggestions... . / Attention is 
called to the bibliography and directory in the 
Appendix suggesting sources of areas which neces- 
sarily have been omitted or given relatively little 
attention in the present volume. 


The quickest way to indicate the general 
course of the argument is probably to cite 
the chapter headings: “Let Us Face the 
Issue,”’ ““Be It Ever So Humble,” “Forces 
Destructive to Home Life,” “Practical 
Difficulties: A Parent’s View,” ‘“‘Educa- 
tional Principles and Processes,” “Areas 
of Educational Effectiveness,” ‘Schools 
Can Help Homes,” “Specific School Ac- 
tivities,” ‘Leaders and Leadership,” ‘“‘Con- 
clusions and Recommendations.” The last 
chapter also gives a 10-page “checklist 
for programs of education for family life.” 
In the appendix are found references to 
215 carefully chosen and classified books 
and articles on the subject and a list of 
books that offer effective means of pre- 
senting various phases of family life, in- 
cluding 224 fiction and 40 nonfiction titles. 

Family Living and Our Schools, coming 
as it does from organizations interested in 
home economics and in the curriculum, 
naturally puts its chief emphasis on “sug- 
gestions for instructional programs” at 
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different school levels, from elementary 
school to college, not forgetting programs 
for out-of-school youth and adults or for 
the preparation of teachers. That a demo- 
cratic procedure was followed in assembling 
the material is proved by the long list of 
members of the two organizations who made 
some contribution. Individual credit for 
the various chapters should be divided as 
follows: “The Need for Education for 
Home and Family Living” and “Themes 
for the Educational Program for Home and 
Family Living,” Lawrence K. Frank; 
“The Developmental Needs of Individuals 
as a Basis for the Program in the Schools,” 
Muriel W. Brown; “Elementary School 
Programs,” Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk; ‘‘Sec- 
ondary School Programs,” Mrs. Erma B. 
Christy and Beulah I. Coon; “College 
Programs,” Frances Zuill; “Programs for 
Youth and Adults,” Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood; “The Educational Preparation of 
Teachers,” William H. Bristow; ‘“Ac- 
tivities Designed to Improve the Program 
of the School for Home and Family Life,” 
C. L. Cushman. There seems no indica- 
tion of the source of the charts in the 
appendix, which point out ways in which 
the family and the school can facilitate 
learning about family life at eight stages 
of personal development. The arrange- 
ment, unity, and readability of the book 
as a whole owe much to the hard and faith- 
ful work of the co-chairmen, Bess Goody- 
koontz and Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Of Youth, Family, and Education Dr. 
Reeves, director of the American Youth 
Commission, says in the foreword that the 
book shows that “the present somewhat 
diffuse and uncoordinated attempts to 
provide education for family living are the 
result of many different social forces.” 
However, he goes on to say that the opin- 
ions expressed are the author’s own and 
that the book is not a statement of the 
views formally adopted by the Commission. 
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According to Dr. Folsom, the central 
idea behind the book is that sociologists and 
educators have recently been made more 
aware of their common interests and 
relations: 


In particular, education has come into closer rela- 
tions with life in the home and family, with the 
result that a new movement—education for family 
living—is under way. This includes not only 
education in the schools to give an understanding 
of one’s present or future family relationships but 
also those educational experiences in the home 
itself, or under the sponsorship of some other 
agency, that contribute to the same end. 

Chapters 1 to 4 are written mainly from the 
point of view of the sociologist; they are addressed 
especially to educators not familiar with sociological 
thinking and to sociologists not yet fully aware of 
the role played by education in treating social 
problems. In Chapter 1 the sociologist views 
education; in Chapter 2 he views the family; and 
in Chapter 3 he attempts to visualize a creative 
relation between education and family life. 
Chapter 4 deals with the origins and development 
of the present movement for family life education, 
including the more specific needs and problems 
which have stimulated certain educational activi- 
ties. Part II, beginning with Chapter 5, attempts 
to survey the more significant features of present- 
day activities which may be called education for 
family living and to discuss problems of such 
activities. The concluding chapter is an effort at 
tentative evaluation. The appendix and bib- 
liography show sources of information for those 
who wish to participate in this movement for 
education in family living. 


In carrying out his purpose, Dr. Folsom 
has succeeded in compressing much in- 
formation into a small space and yet 
keeping it clear and easy to follow. The 
underlying philosophy is perhaps sum- 
marized in the last paragraphs: 


The most important mission of family life educa- 
tion is this mission which some have called 
“eugenic.” At the same time it may be called 
“euthenic.” In still broader terms it is essentially 
a religious mission. It is entirely compatible with 
any of the organized religious faiths found among 
the American people; in fact, it grows naturally 
out of any great religion thoughtfully considered. 
Certainly man cannot have faith in anything if he 
does not have faith in his own future. Institutions 


are of no importance unless one assumes a human 
population adequate in numbers and quality. 

The highest purpose of the movement for family 
life education, therefore, is to cultivate the faith 
that human life is worth living and that it is worth 
while to make it better. 


¢ 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


For some time we have had it in mind to 
write an editorial about the publications of 
the United States Government. Now, as 
so oftens happens to procrastinators, we 
find that someone else has relieved us of the 
trouble. This time it is Edith M. Stern, 
in the leading article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for February 15. In “The 
Nation’s No. 1 Publisher’ she covers the 
ground so much better and more fully than 
we could that we are passing parts of it on 
to our readers, at the same time urging 
them to read the whole. 

Miss Sterns begins by showing the extent 
and character of Uncle Sam’s book business: 


A single publisher, last year, sold over 13,000,000 
books and other publications without benefit of a 
line of advertising, a salesman on the road, or a 
cocktail party for reviewers. The list of over 
65,000 titles contains no mystery stories, no novels, 
no volumes of poetry—only authoritative informa- 
tion about cooking, farming, health, industry, law, 
military and naval matters, mining or statistical 
reports. And nobody cashes in on this gargantuan 
output—except the reader—for the publisher is the 
United States Government.... 


There are some over-the-counter sales in 
a rather dreary room of the Government 
Printing Office, but 


Heaviest business of the U. S. A., bookseller, 
goes on upstairs, in the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents—familiarly known, in government 
publishing circles, as the Soup of Docks. There a 
staff of 450 fill an average of 5,000 mail orders 
every day.... Payment can be made in several 
ways: by check or money order (no stamps ac- 
cepted!), C.0.D., by coupons purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents at twenty for one 
dollar, or through deposit accounts, which make it 
unnecessary to know the price when ordering. For 
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the asking, you can be put on the mailing list for 
weekly notices of Government publications, or 
topical price lists. 

...All the first dozen among individual best 
sellers, in 1939, were about children or health. 


Of the way in which publications origi- 
nate and are financed and distributed we 
read: 


Original cost of the research, composition, type- 
setting, and printing of Government documents is 
borne by the issuing department, which has an 
appropriation for the purpose. When you buy a 
Government publication you pay only for cost of 
subsequent press work, paper, and binding. For 
this the Superintendent of Documents has no 
appropriation; he has to carry costs through 
sales. 

... Popular departmental publications are nearly 
all issued in response to letters of inquiry on this or 
that subject: a marginal point is reached when 
demand makes it cheaper to print than to send out 
letters. So, for instance, “Reindeer Recipes,” 
once excoriated by a Senator as an example of 
extravagant inutility, came into being. There 
were numerous inquiries on utilization of reindeer 
meat; cost of reply was twenty cents or more by 
individual letter, half a cent per printed bulletin. . . 

All free distribution comes from the departments, 
not from the Superintendent of Documents. So 
vast a part of the Government’s activities as pub- 
lisher is this donation of literature, that many a 
citizen doesn’t even know that a federal publica- 
tions sales office exists. The Department of Agri- 
culture, for instance, annually fills 800,000 requests 
for its 50,000 titles. Some...come under the 
heading of technical bulletins, and, designed for 
specialists, are printed in lots of only 2,500-3,500. 
Others, like “Diets to Fit the Family Income,” a 
best seller both purchased and gratis, are popular 
in writing, format, and illustrations; aimed at Mr. 
and Mrs. John Doe, their printings run from 
10,000--100,000. . . . 

The whole question of sales versus free distribu- 
tion is a controversial one among publication’s 
officials, and they present arguments on both sides. 
England gives nothing away—why should we? ... 
Yes, and look at health conditions in England com- 
pared to ours....Government publications are 
paid for through taxation; if you have to buy them, 
you’re being taxed twice. ... Why should all of us 
be charged for literature valuable only to special 
groups, like mining engineers or manufacturers? . . . 

An interdepartmental committee on printing and 
publishing is working on a scheme to harmonize 
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the present somewhat chaotic system of distribu- 
tion. It recommends a certain amount of “official 
distribution” free to libraries; to meet special situa- 
tions like localized plagues of insects, or epidemics; 
when necessary for national safety, as in the case of 
venereal disease or soil conservation. Beyond 
these special cases, it urges purchase only. 


We know of several other organizations 
that will sympathize with one plaint of the 
government agencies and wish wide circula- 
tion for this paragraph: 


... School children are a continual pest to over- 
burdened officials in Agriculture, Interior, Com- 
merce, and Public Health. ‘Please send me every- 
thing you can,” they write, “Our teacher promised 
a prize to the one who collects the most bulle- 
tins...” or “the more you send the better mark 
I will get.” “If only,” one publication’s official 
said to me, “all teachers would follow the practice 
of some—appointing one child to act as librarian 
for the class instead of encouraging forty to fifty 
pupils to fill scrapbooks—or wastebaskets!” 


2 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


The department of social welfare and 
public health in the American Home 
Economics Association is one of the groups 
which meets in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work this 
year at Atlantic City during the first week 
in June. 

A session on “Counseling in Family 
Budgeting” will be held at 9:00a.m. on Tues- 
day, June 3. A luncheon at 1:00 p.m. on 
Wednesday, witha talk on “Home Economics 
and Nutrition in the Defense Program,” 
will be followed by a business session. 
Group discussions are scheduled for 11:00 
a.m. on Thursday, and a joint session with 
the committee on supervised homemaker 
service at 2:00 p.m. 

Hotel Claridge will be the headquarters 
hotel. For further information write Miss 
Helen Stacey, 262 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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THE CLEANING ACTION OF WASHERS IN RELATION TO 
AGITATOR AND TUB DESIGN 


LOUISE J. PEET and GLADYS M. JOHNSON 
Iowa State College, Ames 





wir OST modern electric washer 

1y, manufacturers use an agitator, 
or gyrator as it is occasionally 
called, as the mechanism for 
producing the washing action. The design 
of the agitator varies with the different 


Twelve washers were used. The agi- 
tators were divided into three classes— 
high, medium, and low—according to the 
height and breadth of the fins. The charac- 
teristics of the tubs and agitators are shown 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Characteristics of tubs and agitators of twelve washers used in tests 
































TUB AGITATOR 
ee oo eneininias ™ 
me | | | | plete 
| Diam. | | Number of | | obcilla. | Angle 
F Height aa Shape Indentations : i Type —— a 
< | | per 
z | minute 
inches | inches | | degrees 
| | 
A | 13% | 20f | square bottom | 6 [high | 74 | 155 
B | 13} | 22 | round side 3 /high | 52 | 200 
Cc |} 14 | 2g) “ bottom and side 4 | medium) 47 | 210 
D | 144} 233 | “ bottom and side 3 | medium} 59 | 205 
E | 144 | 23 | “ side 3 ‘low | 40 | 222 
F | 14 | a side 3 low | 64 | 200 
GinMmgiai*°* bottom and side 3 medium) 50 | 215 
H | 144 | 21) a side | 3, plus 3 medium! 55 | 226 
side pro- 
jections 
I 144 | 22 " vertical side ribbing 4 medium) 58 | 195 
J 134 | 21] ™ vertical side ribbing 4 high 58 120 
K | 14 | 22 . | bottom and side 3 high 61 | 190 
L 10? | 22 rounded square | none 4 low 52 210 


| 
} 


models. Interest in the effect of the design 
of the agitator and of the tub on the clean- 
ing ability of a washer led the household 
equipment department at Iowa State Col- 
lege to carry on the experiments reported 
in this paper. 


Penco cotton sheeting with a thread 
count of 68 by 72 per square inch was 
selected as suitable material for the test 
specimens because of its original whiteness, 
strength, and uniformity of fiber and con- 
struction. It was thoroughly washed to 
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remove any sizing and then soiled with a 
mixture consisting of 120 grams of olive 
oil, 120 grams of tallow, 240 grams of 
mineral oil, and 8 grams of oil dag in 16 
liters of carbon tetrachloride. Test sam- 
ples, each 10 inches square, were sewed to 
tea towels and lettered to correspond to the 
washers. 

The load consisted of three single sheets, 
three soiled samples, and tea towels one 
yard square to make up the required 
poundage. ‘The samples were placed in the 
load in the following manner: No. 1 on the 
bottom, No. 2 in the center, and No. 3 on 
top. No detergent was used. The washer 
was operated at 115 volts (held constant 
by means of a rheostat) for seven minutes; 
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A square of the unwashed cotton sheeting 
was used as a control. The control and 
each of the soiled samples were read over a 
9-inch square of metal sheeting enameled 
dull white, which provided a uniform color 
background. The aperture in the bottom 
of the reflectometer sphere was three inches 
in diameter. Readings were taken in each 
quarter of the samples and averaged. The 
reflectometer was set to give a reflection 
reading of 100 microamperes with the 
control. The average of the initial readings 
on the three samples used in one washer 
gave the mean initial reflection reading for 
that machine. 

The percentage of cleanness was deter- 
mined by use of the following formula: 
te = Bh 


100 see X 100 = per cent clean 





where ry = average value of reflectometer reading after washing 


i= “cc “ce “cc 

the load was then put through a wringer, 
and the location of the samples was noted 
and recorded. This procedure was re- 
peated two more times; the load was dried 
in a dark cabinet for 24 hours; and the color 
of the samples was read with a reflec- 
tometer. This same load was taken 
through three more washings under 
identical conditions, making a total of six 
washings for each washer; then the load 
was dried as before and the samples were 
read again with the reflectometer. The 
difference between the final and _ initial 
reflection readings for a washer was con- 
sidered indicative of the cleaning ability 
of that washer. 

The reflectometer used in making the 
readings was provided with a microam- 
meter in series with two photoelectric cells 
connected in parallel, so placed that only 
diffusely reflected light reached them. A 
constant voltage transformer prevented 
variations due to line voltage fluctuations. 


“ “ce “ 


before 


Three series of tests were made. Wash- 
ing procedure was identical in each set of 
tests with the following exceptions: 

Test 1. The agitators were used in their 
own tubs and operated according to the 
manufacturers’ directions. The tubs were 
filled with water at 140°F. to the indicated 
mark on the agitator or tub. This mark 
varied in the different washers. The 
optimum load of material, determined in 
preliminary tests, was used in each washer. 
In this test the tub, the agitator, its angle 
of oscillation, and the number of oscilla- 
tions per minute varied from washer to 
washer. 

Test 2. The agitators were operated 
under identical conditions in a control tub. 
This was a round, single-shell tub, 21} 
inches in diameter, with no indentations of 
any kind; the bottom was flat except for a 
central raised portion 12 inches in diameter 
and 2 inches high at the center. 

The different agitators were fitted over 
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the central drive shaft by means of adapters 
in such a way that all were of the same 
height from the bottom of the tub to the 
outer periphery of the agitator. The 
driving mechanism was so regulated that 
each agitator was operated at 56 oscilla- 
tions per minute and at an angle of 194°. 
These figures represented the average 
between the smallest and greatest number of 
oscillations per minute and the average 
angle of rotation of the agitators used in 
this investigation. A load of 6} pounds 
was used. The depth of water measured 
at the side of the tub was 10} inches, which 
was the average of the depths of the water 
in the twelve tubs. This average differed 
from the original depth by + 1 inch in the 
use of three agitators; with all the others 
the difference was less than one inch. 
Water was extracted with a wringer, and 
the load and samples were dried at the end 
of three tests, as in series 1. In this test 
the only variable was the difference in 
agitators. 

Test 3. The agitators were operated in 
the control tub at the angle and speed used 
in their own tubs. The variables were the 
agitators and angle and speed of oscillation. 
The driving mechanism of the control tub, 
fitted with a vee belt and two vee pulleys, 
remained intact except for a pulley on the 
motor drive. This pulley was made re- 
movable so that it could be interchanged 
with vee pulleys of various diameters. A 
Variac further controlled the operation so 
that each agitator could be rotated at its 
own speed. 

The results of the three tests are sum- 
marized in table 2 and shown graphically 
in the accompanying figure. 

The angle and speed of rotation appeared 
to have little or no effect on the amount of 
soil removed when the agitator was oper- 
ated in its own tub. For example, washers 
L and B rated, respectively, high and low 
in cleaning ability; yet the number of 
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oscillations per minute and the angles of 
oscillation were approximately the same 
for both. Similarly, E, which had the 
lowest number of oscillations per minute, 
and A, which had the highest, ranked, 
respectively, 6 and 7 in soil removal. 

In test 2 there appeared to be no correla- 
tion between cleaning action and height and 
breadth of agitator fins. One three-finned 
agitator and an agitator with six fins of two 
different sizes ranked among the six with 
highest cleaning percentages. The others 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of cleanness afforded by different agitators 
under three conditions of test, with corres ponding 
rating of cleaners 





Test 1 | Test 2 Test 3 


WASHER | 
‘Per cent! Per cent! 





Per cent! 


clean | | Rating 


| clean poe clean somes 


7 | 29.9 | 
24.2 | 
| 28.9 | 
| 34.0 | 
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| 26.0 
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of highest rank were agitators with four 
fins. A second agitator with six fins 
tended to catch and hold the load material 
on its rather broad blades and thus prevent 
free circulation through the water. 

The cleaning effectiveness of the majority 
of agitators was reduced when they were 
operated in the control tub at a constant 
speed and angle of oscillation, but B and G 
showed increased soil removal, indicating 
that operating conditions in test 2 were 
more satisfactory than in test 1. Since 
agitators B and G showed a still higher 
cleaning ability in test 3, a change in size 
and construction of tub may be suggested. 
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size and shape of the tub and the speed and 
angle of oscillation of the agitator should be 
made if each agitator is to operate under 
optimum conditions and give maximum 


efficiency. 
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ently also desirable for washers A, D, E, 
The three tests would seem to indicate 
that adequate correlation between the 


Some improvement in tub design is appar- 
F, and K. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Farmers in a Changing World. The Yearbook 
of Agriculture, 1940. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1940, 1215 pp., $1.50. 
Once more the Department of Agriculture 

has chosen a general subject for its yearbook 

which can be developed by the individual 
contributors in a way to present a well-rounded 
picture of significant developments and prob- 
lems in agriculture and rural life and one in 
which any socially-minded reader will find 
material to his liking. Among titles and 
authors of special interest to home economists 
are: “Farmers in a Changing World—A Sum- 
mary,” Gove Hambidge; ‘‘Agriculture in the 

World War Period,”’ A. B. Genung; “‘Reducing 

the Costs of Food Distribution,”’ A. C. Hoffman 

and F. V. Waugh; “Thirty Million Customers 
for the Surplus,” Milo Perkins; ‘“‘Rural Elec- 
trification,”” Robert T. Beall; “The Rural 

People,”” O. E. Baker and Conrad Taeuber; 

“Patterns of Living of Farm Families,” Day 

Monroe; ““Overcrowded Farms,’’ W. W. Alex- 

ander; ““Beyond Economics,’ M. L. Wilson; 

“Standardization and Inspection of Farm 

Products,’”’ C. W. Kitchen; ‘Education for 

Rural Life,’’ Edwin R. Embree; “Cooperative 

Land Use Planning—A New Development in 

Democracy,”’ Ellery A. Foster and Harold A. 

Vogel. 


The Family and Its Relationships. By ERNEST 
R. Groves, Epna L. SKINNER, and SADIE 
J. Swenson. Revised edition. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941, 583 pp., 
$1.80. 

This high school textbook widely used by 
home economics classes since its first appearance 
nine years ago (see page 459 of the JouRNAL 
for May 1932) has been completely rewritten 
to bring it into line with present knowledge and 
teaching practice, and has also been furnished 


with new and more attractive illustrations. 
Added or more adequately treated topics 
include housing, personality development, 
social security, and other economic and social 
questions of importance to family life. A 
30-page appendix suggests carefully chosen 
readings to accompany the 14 units in the text. 


The Avitaminoses. By WALTER H. Eppy and 
GILBERT DALLDORF. Second edition. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1941, 519 pp., $4.50. 

This edition of a volume whose subtitle is 
“The Chemical, Clinical and Pathological As- 
pects of the Vitamin Deficiency Diseases”’ 
has been rewritten to include advances in 
knowledge since the original edition (noted in 
the JourNAL for September 1937). 


Foods and Nutrition. By FERN SILVER. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1941, 522 pp., $1.72. 

A textbook for senior high schools intended 
to build “‘a satisfying and workable knowledge 
of the vital subject of nutrition’’ on the basis 
of the teaching received in the earlier grades. 
Using meal planning as the point of departure, 
it “seeks to develop a scientific attitude toward 
the purchase, preparation, and consumption 
of food. It also seeks to develop and extend 
the social horizon of the student by a discussion 
of amenities and situations which are likely 
to be a part of his own social experiences.”’ 


Eleventh Yearbook of the 
Institute for Education by Radio. Edited by 
JosepHinE H. MacLatcuy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1940, 367 pp., $3. 
Like its predecessors, this volume of pro- 

ceedings of the 1940 Institute for Education 

by Radio held at Ohio State University last 

May serves as a sort of résumé of a year’s 


Education on the Air. 
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developments. Among the topics considered, 
either by individual speakers or in round-table 
discussions, are: “Are We Victims of Propa- 
ganda?”’, “Adult Education in Radio,” “Human 
Interest in Farm Programs,” ‘Broadcasts for 
General Education,’ “School Broadcasts.” 
Radio and the Printed Page. By Pavt F. 

LAZARSFELD. New York: Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce, 1940, 354 pp., $4. 

This “Introduction to the Study of Radio 
and Its Role in the Communication of Ideas” 
deals with the problems of “serious listening”’ 
and attempts to show who does such listening 
and why, what types of programs have most 
appeal, what effect it has on the listener’s 
reading, how radio and the printed page com- 
pare as sources of news. The studies on which 
the book is based were sponsored originally by 
the Federal Radio Education Committee and 
carried on by the Office of Radio Research, 
which was established under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, first at Princeton and 
then, for convenience, transferred to Columbia 
University. The methods devised to obtain 
the desired information are trail blazers in an 
important field. 


Public Administration Organizations: A Direc- 
tory of Unofficial Organizations in the Field 
of Public Administration in the United States 
and Canada—1941, Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, 1941, 187 pp., 
$1.50. 

Included here are not only 106 national 
organizations of public officials and adminis- 
trators, but also 217 national professional and 
technical societies and 233 national citizens 
organizations interested in problems of public 
administration, with fairly full information 
about each. Also listed, with name and ad- 
dress only, are state, regional, and Canadian 
organizations. 


How to Buy or Build Your Home Wisely. By 
ROLAND K. ABERCROMBIE. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, 156 pp., 
$1.75. 

Starting with an open-minded discussion 
of “Who Should Own His Home,” the first 
section of this clear, simple, sensible book for 
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the ordinary householder takes up the points 
to be considered in choosing and investigating 
locations and lots. The next section is on 
costs and values, including how to estimate 
costs of construction, depreciation, and owner- 
ship, and the rate of return on the investment 
and economic value of a home. “Buying the 
Home” describes methods of financing or 
purchasing and suggestions for protecting the 
title. The final section gives practical pointers 
on building a home and on protecting it under 
homestead exemption laws and by insurance. 


American Planning and Civic Annual. Edited 
by HARLEAN JAMES. Washington, D. C.: 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
1940, 278 pp., $3. 

The papers here assembled come from the 
National Conference on Planning held in San 
Francisco last July and are grouped under the 
captions “The Nation,” “Regional Planning,” 
“In the States,”’ and “In the Cities and Towns.” 
Those in the first group which are of most 
direct concern to home economists deal with 
the use of national resources and with housing 
and living conditions (surveys of developments 
by federal housing agencies). In the cities 
and towns group, the discussions of the inter- 
relations of city planning, zoning, and means 
of obtaining optimum use of land also have 
bearing on the home as the setting for satis- 
factory family life. 


Merchandising Guide. By M. Davip Potter. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1941, 150 pp., $2. 

A handbook which explains the principles 
and good practice of retail merchandising by 
answering such questions as “how to figure 
markup yourself; how to plan and distribute 
your purchases so as to secure a planned aver- 
age markup; how to make a merchandise plan; 
and how to determine the ‘open-to-buy’.” 
Intended for those preparing to enter or already 
in the merchandising field, the volume is rather 
technical for most persons concerned with 
merchandising from the consumer’s point of 
view, but it is perhaps useful as explaining 
retail policies. 


(See also page 336.) 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


Memory loss in senescence, J. G. GILBERT. 
J. Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 36, No. 1 (Jan. 
1941) pp. 73-86. 

On a vocabulary test 174 senescents from 60 
to 69 years of age were matched exactly with 
174 20-to29-year-olds, andall 348 were given 11 
memory tests. The results indicated a decrease 
in the functioning of memory, with an uneven- 
ness of decline in different memory functions 
varying from 8.5 per cent in visual memory for 
digits to 60.4 per cent in retention of a Turkish- 
English vocabulary. The greatest difficulty 
was in the formation of entirely new associa- 
tions and in nonrepetitive rather than in imme- 
diate repetitions. The brightest individuals 
showed both relatively and absolutely less 
decline of memory of all types. Older persons 
showed relatively little decline in ability to 
receive new associations necessary for learning 
entirely new material, but suffered from their 
decreased flexibility and adaptability; learning 
was more laborious and the results less satis- 
factory. Practical suggestions are that per- 
sons who wish to compensate for the normal 
memory decline should practice more on the 
things they wish to remember, jot down things 
to remember, make memoranda on the new 
material they wish to learn and study it at their 
leisure, remain independent of younger people, 
keep active mentally, and maintain the intel- 
lectual quality of their reading. 


A visit to Jericho, J. Carter. J. Adult Educ. 

13, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 49-52. 

Trying to understand the child’s mind is a 
difficult and fascinating process undertaken by 
parent study groups. A study of how fifth- 
and sixth-grade children feel about fathers was 
carried on by anonymous compositions on “An 
Ideal Father.” The children’s statements 
showed that they answered according to what 
was expected of them, and many of them de- 
fended their fathers as ideal parents. Some, 
however, led into the tragedy and tragi-comedy 
which is family life. For the most part, the 


children were reasonable in their demands, de- 
sired companionship, recognized inconsistencies 


in moods and accomplishments. Child nature 
has a kind of innate perversity where adults are 
concerned. Diplomatic relations between the 
child’s world and ours must be maintained, but 
barriers exist and should be treated with mutual 


respect. 


The relative potency of the nursery school and 
the statistical laboratory in boosting the I.Q., 
F. L. GoopEeNoucH and K. Maurer. J. 
Educ. Psychol. 31, No. 7 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
541-549. 

The point is stressed that statistical regres- 
sion is the explanation for the seeming gains in 
1.Q. made by nursery school children tested re- 
peatedly over a period of years. When data 
from the University of Minnesota nursery 
school children are treated statistically in the 
same way that the Iowa data were treated, 
similar results are obtained. The conclusion is 
that the ‘‘Iowa statistical laboratory has played 
a far greater part in affecting the ‘intelligence’ of 
children than has the Iowa nursery school’’ and 
that the pattern of gains and losses is a statis- 
tical rather than an educational phenomenon. 


Opportunities in a program of education for 
marriage and family life, L. K. FRANK. 
Ment. Hyg. 24, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 575-599. 
Critics ask whether we know enough to meet 

the interests and needs of young people, whether 

anything really significant can be taught them 
about marriage or family life before they have 
really lived the experience, and whether or not 
the best preparation for marriage is learning to 
meet the immediate human relationships of the 
student in high school and college. Others ask 
whether the conditions in family life are not 
so dependent on the socioeconomic conditions 
that until we change those the individual can 
do very little. Some feel that the problems 
spring from warped and stunted personalities 
and that only intensive therapy can bring about 
improvement. In spite of all these difficulties, 
young people may learn from class discussion 
about some of the problems in home manage- 
ment which need to be broadened to include 
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the functions of the family as distinct from the 
services performed in the home, opportunities 
for the development of the individual, and the 
whole enterprise of family living rather than 
merely skills and equipment. The importance 
of family life and the sacrifices which have to 
be made to maintain it today in competition 
with the demands of professional, social, and 
economic life might well be studied. There is 
an opportunity to create a new and more desir- 
able kind of family life, and young people might 
study the alternatives and discover the incon- 
gruities and disharmonies in their own family 
designs. An attitude of faith and courage 
toward family life is needed, a willingness to 
give and understand. In family life we are 
called on not only to face reality but to create 
reality. Students are asking help through 
interpretations of sex and its functions in life 
and in marriage. They are searching for sex 
ethics more consonant with human dignity and 
values. It is important to avoid any enlighten- 
ment that is not desired and to refrain from 
introducing our own convictions or giving spe- 
cific advice or instruction. The relationship 
between sex and personality and the use of sex 
as “another language”’ between two people who 
have something to say and give to each other 
should be emphasized. The importance of 
early maladjustments, such as failure to give 
or receive love and affection or to accept the 
facts of genital structure and functions, may be 
discussed. Masculine and feminine roles and 
the changes which are modifying them, the 
frustrations involved in the coercion by society, 
and the importance of rearing children may 
also be useful topics. 


The family in our changing world, S. P. Davies. 
Ment. Hyg. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 22-25. 
The family has been suffering from desertion, 

divorce, depression, and social change. But it 

has a toughness of fiber and if given enough eco- 

nomic security to maintain itself can become a 

finer and more socially powerful institution. 

Its importance lies in the intimacy of its human 

relations and the satisfactions it gives its mem- 

bers. Confidence and security in others are 
generated in the family; social ideals and per- 
sonal happiness, companionship and frankness, 
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all grow out of the family. From it come the 
virtues needed for modern life: emotional matu- 
rity, the ability and courage to be one’s self, 
coupled with regard for the rights of others; the 
ability, despite individual differences, to work 
loyally for common social objectives. The 
family is the chief influence in our efforts to 
build democracy and also to liberate the in- 
dividual. 


The warp and woof of mental hygiene, J. S. 
PLANT. Ment. Hyg. 25, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) 
pp. 25-29. 

Mental hygiene tries to understand what 
people do in their efforts to solve their problems; 
to give reassurance as to what are the real 
things in life in a world where “‘action at a dis- 
tance’’ has a new meaning; to help people keep 
a proper balance between the elements of the 
personality so that the deeper emotional needs 
shall receive due emphasis; and to stimulate 
faith in man’s highest venture, the democratiza- 
tion of values. What life is all about, what is 
worth while, are questions being asked by the 
common man all over the world. In guidance 
we try to help people clarify issues, not to set 
their values for them but to help them go forth 
with courage and faith, ‘‘no matter with what 
crazy speed the shuttle darts back and forth.” 


Premarital counseling in the Philadelphia Mar- 
riage Counsel, E. H. Mupp, C. H. FREEMAN, 
and E. K. Rose. Ment. Hyg. 25, No. 1 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 98-119. 

Individual counseling as shown by a summary 
of 200 cases in above-average group intelligence 
but with moderate incomes, the majority be- 
tween 20 and 30 years old. All but 3 per cent 
had a high school education, and nearly 30 per 
cent had been to college. A small fee was 
charged. More than one-fourth of the clients 
came a week or less before they were married. 
About 75 per cent came with typical questions 
about sex adjustment, contraception, and the 
psychological aspects of marriage; about 10 per 
cent came with specific problems; and about 
15 per cent were generally upset. Probably 
the chief value of the service lies in the unspoken 
but deeply felt emotions which may occur at the 
meeting of two individuals, but this value can 
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come only when the client sincerely desires help. 
The therapy offered by the counselor consists 
of a recognition of difficulties, steering the 
client to a source of help, and providing treat- 
ment within the counseling relationship. 


About adults’ attitudes toward children, P. 
Bios. Progressive Educ. 18, No. 2 (Feb. 
1941) pp. 90-94. 

The responsibility for helping the child to 
grow up, as well as for teaching subject matter, 
brings the teacher’s own life experiences into 
bold relief. The explosive and urgent emotions 
of children test his emotional maturity and the 
ways in which he has already solved his own 
problems. Some children are identified with 
and others rejected on the basis of the teacher’s 
adjustments. Students’ failures and successes 
involve threats to the teacher’s security and 
pride and the compromises he has made in 
adjusting to life’s problems, of which he is 
often unaware. Teachers may be made aware 
of some of their own psychological black-outs 
by intensive study of a few individual children 
and by evaluating the child’s behavior in a 
detached, more adequate way. 


The experimental analysis of appetite, P. T. 
Younc. Psychol. Bull. 38, No. 3 (March 
1941) pp. 129-164. 

Animals will maintain health and growth on 
self-selected diets. Appetite is not an infallible 
guide to the selection of foodstuffs but can be 
relied on, especially when there is special need 
for some element which is lacking during preg- 
nancy and lactation and after surgical opera- 
tions. The interrelationships are complicated. 
Food preference studies with rats show sur- 
prisingly stable results with day-to-day varia- 
tions. There appears to be a group of partially 


independent hungers for special items which 
depend on the chemical state of the tissues. 
Much research is needed before our knowledge 
of the whole subject will warrant much prac- 
tical application to human feeding. 
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Nostalgia: a review of the literature, W. H. 
McCann. Psychol. Bull. 38, No. 3 (March 
1941) pp. 165-182. 

Homesickness has long been known and 
described in scientific and artistic literature. 
The outstanding symptoms are persistent think- 
ing of home, melancholia, insomnia, anorexia, 
loss of thirst, weakness, anxiety, palpitations of 
the heart, smothering sensations, stupor, and 
fever. No race experiences homesickness more 
frequently than others, both sexes are subject 
to it, and adolescence is the period when it 
occurs very frequently because that is when 
many people break away from home. The 
more neurotic and unstable temperaments may 
be more susceptible. As far as the meager evi- 
dence shows, homesickness seems to bear no 
relation to intelligence, education, or culture. 
Anything that brings about or enhances one’s 
emotional attachment to the home or either 
arouses or frustrates a desire to return home, 
may be a cause. Active participation in work, 
play, and sports, change of residence at inter- 
vals during childhood, short visits, early train- 
ing in independence and self-reliance will all 
help to avoid or lessen homesickness. Strong 
emotional fixations to the home situation 
should be avoided if possible. Specific treat- 
ment should be related to the person, place, 
and time. 


Education for the gifted. Teachers Coll. Record 

42, No. 5 (Feb. 1941) pp. 375-402. 

Reports from a two-day conference held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
memory of Leta S. Hollingworth, to consider 
improving ways to discover and nurture leaders, 
appraising present accomplishments in the dis- 
covery and education of the gifted, and 
furthering research, guidance, and other 
procedures for finding and making use of the 
abilities of the gifted. The articles stress the 
place of the gifted in industry and business, in 
labor, and in leadership. 

E. McG. 
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EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Evaluation of child growth: an anecdotal 
record, C. O. Witson. Educ. Method 20, 
No. 4 (Jan. 1941) pp. 178-181. 

The contributions of anecdotal records of 
observable incidents in evaluating child growth 
are presented. The types of incidents which 
illustrate (1) physiological growth and function- 
ing of physical organs, (2) social needs and 
relationships, and (3) personal needs are sug- 
gested, and an anecdotal record for one child 
is given as an illustration of the way in which 
terse accounts may be recorded. 


Adult education: possibility and peril, D. L. 
MacKaye. Frontiers of Democracy 7, No. 
59 (Feb. 1941) pp. 151-153. 

The author warns that nothing would work 
greater havoc in adult education than to have 
it taken over on an emergency basis and re- 
duced to a sort of ministry of culture and 
propaganda. The new interest in adult educa- 
tion brings a crisis and also hope and promise. 
Democratic education. Progressive Educ. 1T, 

No. 7 (Nov. 1940). 

This issue of Progressive Education is offered 
by the Board of Directors of the Progressive 
Education Association as a beginning for dis- 
cussion, study, and the creation of programs of 
action in democratic education. Education 
must help us understand (1) America and the 
people of America; (2) the human and material 
resources of America and how this country uses 
them; (3) that democracy is on the march; 
(4) that we have a share, a part to play, a task 
to perform, in national progress; (5) the values 
of the democratic way of life; (6) how to improve 
human relations and deepen our concern for the 
worth and dignity of the individual; (7) the 
kind of citizens needed in the interdependent 
world of today and tomorrow; (8) how to attain 
sound bodily and mental health; and (9) how 
schools can develop programs to help us under- 
stand the problems that democracy faces. 


An educator and a doctor look at school 
Pro- 


health, C. B. Zacury and B. Spock. 





gressive Educ. 18, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 

153-154+. 

The article is based on material gathered as a 
part of the Progressive Education Association’s 
study of adolescents. Suggestions are made 
as to the co-ordination of all school services to 
promote the healthy adjustment of students. 
Emphasis is laid on the teachers’ responsibility 
for taking an active part in the nonteaching 
services of the school by giving the doctor and 
guidance workers information on students’ 
day-to-day behavior, habits, and physical 
appearance. 


Student government: shadow vs. substance, 
L. A. KIRKENDALL. Soc. Educ. 5, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 182-186. 

It is assumed that student government should 
train for democracy, but one teacher who has 
worked with student organizations here voices 
some doubt and also offers constructive sug- 
gestions. 


Putting objectives to work. A. Scumirr. Soc 
Educ. 6, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 202-203. 
Everybody believes in objectives, but many 

people seldom do anything about them. This 

article records an exception and gives an 
account of how one teacher put objectives to 
work, 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Some implications of the eight-year study for 
secondary education, W. M. AIKIN. Bull. 
Natl. Assocn. Secondary School Principals 25, 
No. 96 (Feb. 1941) pp. 29-36. 

The Commission on the Relation of School 
and College was established by the Progressive 
Education Association in October 1930. It 
grew out of a conviction that the inevitable 
fundamental reconstruction of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States cannot be made with- 
out the co-operation of colleges and universities. 
The latter agreed to co-operate by waiving 
prescribed college entrance requirements for 30 
schools or school systems. 

The study of the success of students in college 
was undertaken by the use of new instruments 
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of evaluation in areas formerly considered too 
intangible for paper-pencil testing. Academic 
and other achievements of about two thousand 
of these students have been carefully studied 
during the past four years. One of the most 
significant implications of the findings is that 
the secondary school can fulfill its entire re- 
sponsibility to all youth—to the five who do not 
go to college as well as to the one who does; 
that whatever experiences will best meet com- 
mon or individual needs should comprise the 
curriculum; and that the curriculum need not 
be bound by conventional patterns of content 
or organization. 


A high school uses the community, E. W. 
Mason. Educ. Method 20, No. 5 (Feb. 1941) 
pp. 244-250. 

During the past eight years, leaders in one 
urban high school have provided opportunities 
for junior and senior students to develop a 
quickening of the sense of the “‘significance of 
place” through an extracurricular activity 
carrying no academic credit. The procedures 
followed and some of the tangible and intangible 
outcomes are summarized. 


Everyday problems of a beginning teacher. 
J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 30, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) 
p. 46. 

An anonymous letter from a_ beginning 
teacher in answer to the question asked in a 
summer school class, ‘What have been your 
main teaching difficulties in the last five years?” 


An eleven months’ community homemaking 
program, O. W. List. Prac. Home Econ. 19, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 49, 74, 76. 

An account of the ways in which youth and 
adults in one community co-operate with the 
homemaking teacher in planning for the various 
forms of homemaking education that continue 
after the school year has closed. 


Needs and the curriculum, B. H. Bopre. Pro- 


gressive Educ. 17, No. 8 (Dec. 1940) pp. 

532-540. 

A discussion of and reply to V. T. Thayer’s 
book Reorganising Secondary Education. The 
writer fears that “‘if needs as desires and needs 
as lacks are divorced from each other education 
becomes a hopeless muddle.” 
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And so to school! J. S. Grossman. Progres- 
sive Educ. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 5-12. 
Because of the threat to all that is considered 

priceless and lasting in human heritage, educa- 
tors in home, school, and community are chal- 
lenged to emphasize differences, to encourage 
individual growth, and to regard each child 
as a unique personality. 


They can grow happily and sturdily if..., P. 
Wiity. Progressive Educ. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 
1941) pp. 22-28. 

A teacher who knows children offers sugges- 
tions as to what school can do for them in a 
world of mounting anxieties, insecurity, and 
intolerance. 


Home economics in action, H. C. GoopsPpEED. 
Progressive Educ. 18, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 
39-40. 

A report of co-ordinated effort of representa- 
tives of several agencies through which four 
demonstration apartments in a low-cost housing 
project were furnished on a minimum budget 
basis. 


What can the nursery school teach us? E. L. 
VINCENT. Progressive Educ. 18, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 145-152. 

Nursery school methods of safeguarding the 
physical health of children are compared with 
those current in elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Life goes on in the school. Progressive Educ. 

18, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 162-172. 

A series of 8 short illustrations, 7 of them 
dealing with health and nutrition activities of 
boys and girls in schools. The titles are: 
Students Manage the Lunchroom, Mill Village 
School Garden, All Cut for Health, The School 
Physician at Work, A Healthy School to Live 
in, Health Education at the Crossroads, Pupil- 
Teacher Planning (of a unit on cosmetics), and 
A Second Grade Creates a Ballet. 


COLLEGE 


A co-operative approach to improvement of 
teachers in service, K. L. Heaton. Bull. 
Natl. Assocn. Secondary School Principals 25, 
No. 95 (Jan. 1941) pp. 5-9. 

The type of professional education designed 
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for experienced teachers and known as work- 
shops is appraised. Two questions are con- 
sidered: ‘‘What has been the effect of workshop 
participation on local teachers and _ local 
schools?”” and “What type of relationships 
between local schools and teacher-education 
institutions might result from this type of 
professional education?” 


The motion picture as a college subject, K. L. 
LANDON. Educ. Forum 5, No. 2 (Jan. 1941) 
pp. 181-190. 

The motion picture is discussed as the art 
of the twentieth century through which the 
collective soul of the epoch is expressed. The 
fact that there is a general trend in the United 
States to connect school and life as closely as 
possible, raises the questions concerning the 
advantages of a cinema department in general 
or professional college courses. 
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Teacher education in the study of a region, 
V. A. Cariey. Educ. Method 20, No. 5 
(Feb. 1941) pp. 226-235. 

The traveling seminar was proposed by the 
National Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teachers as one means of helping “teachers of 
teachers”’ discover ways in which to enrich 
student teaching programs. The tour provided 
opportunity to study community, county, 
state, and regional developments in a clearly 
defined region. The group was convinced of 
the primary necessity for all teachers to know 
the resources, potentialities, and problems of 
their own communities and regions. There 
was a keener realization that if teachers are 
untraveled, compartmentalized in their train- 
ing, isolated from the main currents of human 
events, their influence will be limited. 

S. M. B. 
R. V. H. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Verhalten des Vitamin B,; beim Kochen und 
Konservieren von Gemiisen [Behavior of 
vitamin B,; in cooking and canning vege- 
tables], G. Lunpe, H. Krunostap, and A. 
OLSEN. Angewandte Chemie 53, (1940) pp. 
123-125. 

The vitamin B, content of green sugar peas 
was determined by the thiochrome method. 
Raw peas contained from 108 to 219 micro- 
grams per 100 grams; peas cooked in water, 60; 
steamed, 81; canned, 75 micrograms per 100 
grams. The cooking liquid from boiled peas 
contained 12; from steamed, 5.2; and from 
canned, 52 micrograms per 100 grams. Raw 
cauliflower contained 90 micrograms; cooked 
in water, 45; steamed, 60; and canned, 48 
micrograms of vitamin B, per 100 grams. 
The liquid from the boiled cauliflower con- 
tained 5.0; from the steamed, 2.4; and from 
the canned, 26 micrograms per 100 grams. 
—O. E. M. 


The thiamin content of whole-wheat and clear 
flours, C. HorrMan, T. R. SCHWEITZER, and 
G. Datsy. Cereal Chem. 17, No. 6 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 733-736. 

The thiamin content of a large number of 
wheat flours was determined by the fermenta- 
tion method. The values obtained for 46 sam- 
ples of whole-wheat flour ranged from 5.0 to 
8.7 micrograms per gram, with an average 
value of 6.85. The thiamin content of flours 
from soft wheats tended to be lower than the 
average; there was no relationship between the 
thiamin content and the ash content of these 
flours. The average thiamin content for 18 
samples of clear flour was 3.2 micrograms per 
gram, with a range of 2.0 to 4.7. The vitamin 
content of these flours was higher in those hav- 
ing high ash contents. Three samples of whole- 
wheat bread were found to contain 460, 550, 
and 650 International Units of thiamin per 
pound of bread.—E. R. H. 


The loss of thiamin in bread on baking and 
toasting, C. Horrman, T. R. SCHWEITZER, 


and G. Datsy. Cereal Chem. 17, No. 6 

(Nov. 1940) pp. 737-739. 

The fermentation test has been utilized in a 
study of the thiamin losses which occur in the 
baking and toasting of bread. Three types of 
bread were studied: regular white bread, a 
high vitamin B, white bread, and whole-wheat 
bread. Analyses were made of the crust, the 
interior of the slice, and the entire slice. The 
crust contained from 17 to 37 per cent less 
thiamin than the interior of the slice. The loss 
in baking the bread varied from 5 to 9 per cent 
of the total value, as calculated by the authors 
on the assumption that no loss had occurred 
in the interior of the loaf. Light and medium 
toasting destroyed from 0 to 17 per cent of the 
vitamin, and heavy toasting destroyed as much 
as 24 per cent. The preparation of Melba 
toast from regular white bread and from high 
vitamin B,; white bread resulted in losses of 9 
and 26 per cent, respectively, of their thiamin 
content.—E. R. H. 


Determination of ascorbic acid in citrus fruit 
juices, R. BALLENTINE. IJnd. & Eng. Chem. 
(Analytical Edition) 13, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) 
p. 89. 

A method for the determination of ascorbic 
acid in citrus fruit juices is described. A direct 
titration with 0.01 N iodate in acid-iodide is 
used. The method is compared with the indo- 
phenol method described by Mack and Tressler 
and with the iodine method of Stevens. The 
ascorbic acid content of 5 samples of lemon 
juice varied from 0.0396 to 0.0462 grams per 
100 milliliters; 3 samples of orange juice, from 
0.0388 to 0.0416; and 2 samples of grapefruit 
juice, from 0.0370 to 0.0430.—O. E. M. 


The carotene and vitamin A content of market 
milks, A. C. Dornspusu, W. H. PETERSON, 
and F. R. Orson. J, Am. Med. Assocn. 
114, No. 18 (May 4, 1940) pp. 1748-1751. 
The carotene and vitamin A contents of milks 

marketed by 8 large distributors in the Madison 

and Milwaukee areas of Wisconsin were de- 
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termined monthly for 18 months. The un- 
saponifiable fraction was examined for carotene 
and vitamin A spectrophotometrically. All 
milks showed marked seasonal changes. The 
winter milks (January-April) averaged as fol- 
lows: market milk, 1088 U. S. P. units; Guern- 
sey, 1241 U. S. P. units; and certified, 1334 
U. S. P. units per quart. The corresponding 
figures for summer (June-October) were 1906, 
2415, and 1995 U. S. P. units per quart.— 
R. L. M. 


The vitamin C content of fruits and vegetables, 
R. C. Burret and V. R. Exvsricut. J. 
Chem. Educ. 17, No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 180- 
182. 

The vitamin C content of 90 fruits and vege- 
tables was determined by the indophenol titra- 
tion technique. Asparagus, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cherries, water cress, dande- 
lion greens, kale, mustard greens, parsley, 
spinach, strawberries, and turnip greens were 
found to contain over 1 milligram of vitamin C 
per gram of fresh weight. Garden-fresh ripe 
peppers contained 2.38 mg. of vitamin C per 
gram. In general, the market samples were 
lower in vitamin C content than the freshly 
picked or garden-fresh varieties. Data are 
given on the cooking losses for 11 vegetables. 
As much as 70 per cent of the original vitamin 
C content is reported lost when the cooking 
water is discarded.—O. E. M. 


Riboflavin contents of some typical fruits, C. 
S. LANForD, B. FINKELSTEIN, and H. C. 
SHERMAN. J. Nuir. 21, No. 2 (Feb. 10, 
1941) pp. 175-177. 

Riboflavin was determined by the method of 
Bourquin and Sherman with the added pre- 
caution of harnessing the rats for prevention 
of coprophagy. The citrus fruits, oranges and 
grapefruits, contained 20 and 27.8 micrograms 
of riboflavin per 100 grams, respectively. 
Canned grapefruit juice contained 11.8 micro- 
grams per 100 grams. Bananas gave the 
highest value, 47.7 micrograms per 100 grams. 
Tomatoes contained 37.3 micrograms per 100 
grams. The pome fruits were lower, apples 
containing only 4.3 and pears 19.8 micrograms 
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per 100 grams. The values were also calculated 
on the basis of micrograms per 100 calories; in 
this case, tomatoes gave the highest value, 
162.4.—O. E. M. 


The quality and vitamin content of green peas 
when cooked or home-canned, J. E. Ricu- 
ARDSON and H. L. Mayrietp. Mont. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 381 (1940) 19 pp. 
Laxtonian green peas, grown in Montana, 

were assayed for vitamins A, B;, and C by rat 

growth methods and the dye titration method. 

Analyses were made of the raw, cooked, and 

canned peas all from the same lot and on com- 

mercially canned peas which had also been 
grown in Montana. The supplements for the 

animals on the feeding tests were taken from a 

representative sample of the peas which had 

been quick frozen and was held in cold storage 
during the feeding period. The raw green peas 
contained 400 International Units of vitamin 

A, 102 I. U. of vitamin B,, and 27 milligrams of 

vitamin C per 100 grams. Analyses of peas 

which had been boiled for 30 minutes resulted 

in values of 860 I. U. for vitamin A, 85 I. U, 

for vitamin B,, and 18 mg. for vitamin C. The 

authors attribute the increased value for vita- 
min A to the probability that “cooking made 
the vitamin more available to the animals by 
increasing the digestibility of the peas.” 
Canning resulted in changes in vitamin con- 
tent quite similar to those produced by boiling. 
The peas were processed in a pressure cooker 
at 240°F. for 45 minutes, stored for 6 months, 
and reheated by boiling for 10 minutes before 
testing. They then contained 960 I. U. of 
vitamin A, 82 I. U. of vitamin B,, and 19 mg. 
of vitamin C per 100 gm. The juice from the 
canned peas contained about 23 mg. of vitamin 

C per 100 cc. The vitamin C content of the 

canned peas did not vary appreciably over a 

period of 11 months. The analyses of com- 

mercially canned peas resulted in values quite 
similar to those of the home-canned samples 

in the case of vitamins A and By, 810 and 8&2 

I. U., respectively. The vitamin C content 

was somewhat lower, 11 mg. per 100 gm. of 

peas and about 13 mg. per 100 cc. of juice.— 

E. R. H. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Cheese, E. E. ViaAL. Agr. Situation 25, No. 1 
(Jan. 1941) p. 23. 
In 1939, 770,003,000 pounds of cheese were 


used in the United States. This represents an. 


increase of 36 per cent over the consumption in 
1930. Some of the increase may have been 
stimulated by the development of process 
cheese. The greatest increase was in the use 
of American or cheddar cheese. Swiss cheese, 
cream cheese, and Italian cheeses rank second, 
third, and fourth, respectively, in importance 
in volume of consumption. Since U. S. im- 
ports of cheese have been greatly reduced be- 
cause of the war and further reductions are in 
prospect, domestic production will probably 
be expanded further. 


Milk in wartime [editorial]. Brit. Med. J. No. 

4168 (Nov. 23, 1940) p. 710. 

The Ministry of Health is to be congratulated 
on its management of the distribution of the 
country’s available milk, for taking the re- 
sponsibility for the nutrition of mothers and 
babies, and for establishing an income level 
below which it is considered impossible for a 
family to feed itself satisfactorily without as- 
sistance. However, the Children’s Nutrition 
Council considers this income level too low (2 
pounds a week for two parents and 6 shillings 
for each dependent child) and suggests a few 
other points which need careful attention. 
There seems to be no standard of quality for 
the milk; there is need for distribution of milk 
to homes of school children during absence from 
school; about half the school authorities do not 
provide free meals and some do not provide 
free milk. Further organization and publicity 
methods are needed to secure effective co- 
operation and results. 


Hitch your market basket. Consumers’ Guide 

7, No. 4 (Nov. 15, 1940) pp. 9-11. 

It is believed that every family should seek 
to obtain the best possible diet its pocketbook 
can afford. To assist families in spending their 
food money to the best advantage, plans for 
good diets at three levels of cost are presented, 


Each plan suggests quantities of the various 
groups of food to allow for a week for indi- 
viduals of different age, sex, and activity. The 
contributions to the diet of each major food 
group are briefly discussed. 


Foods that aided blitzkrieg. Food Ind. 13, No. 

1 (Jan. 1941) p. 43. 

This is a review based on information pub- 
lished in Germany. The reviewer states that 
it may be propaganda, but ‘‘the fact remains 
that the German soldier has given a remarkable 
exhibition of human endurance in campaign.” 
The application of recent advances in food 
technology has contributed much to the effi- 
ciency and adequacy of the reported army 
ration. Much credit is given to a soybean 
flour, ‘‘Edelsoja,”’ which has a protein content 
of from 40 to 45 per cent and is added to soups, 
bread, pastry, and macaroni. Tomatoes, 
cheese, jam, and applesauce are carried in 
powder form and mixed with water at meal- 
time. A “Bratling’’ powder is largely vege- 
table and animal protein and is used as a meat 
substitute. Vegetable juices, artificially ger- 
minated grain and its juices, and a candy to 
which ascorbic acid has been added are used as 
vitamin sources. The army authorities are 
lavish in their praise of American quick-freez- 
ing methods and use them extensively. For 
detached units there is a highly concentrated 
food, ““Pemmikan Landjaeger.”’ The idea is 
said to have been adopted from a food the 
American Indians used to prepare for long mi- 
gration journeys. The German ‘“‘Pemmikan”’ 
contains smoked meat, soybean flour, dried 
fruits, whey, tomato pulp, yeast, green pepper, 
cranberries, and lecithin. The palatability of 
the German ration is not discussed, but the 
essential nutrients appear to be furnished. 


America consuming more vegetables, J. P. 
Cavin. Natl. Seedsman 7, No. 3 (Sept. 
1940) p. 32. 

Changes in dietary habits are reflected in 
figures showing the consumption of foods over 

a period of years. The per capita consumption 
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of fresh vegetables (excluding potatoes) has in- 
creased from an average of 133 pounds during 
1920-24 to 164 pounds during 1935-39. Al- 
though most kinds of vegetables shared in the 
increase, the greatest rise occurred in the con- 
sumption of asparagus, carrots, cauliflower, and 
peas, which more than doubled between the two 
periods, and in celery and lettuce, which nearly 
doubled. Cabbage is used in larger quantity 
than any other fresh vegetable; in 1935-39 per 
capita consumption averaged 25 pounds a 
year, as compared with 17 pounds of tomatoes, 
15 pounds of onions, 14 pounds of lettuce, and 
9 pounds each of celery and corn. Consump- 
tion of Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes in this 
period was 156 pounds per person, whereas 
during 1920-24 it was 175 pounds. 


Nutritional studies of foodstuffs used in Puerto 
Rico studies. VII. Comparative study of 
nutritive value of three diets of frequent use 
in Puerto Rico, D. H. Coox, J. H. Axt- 
MAYER, and L. M. Datman. Puerto Rico J. 
Pub. Health & Trop. Med. 16, No. 1 (Sept. 
1940) pp. 3-13. 

This study was made to evaluate the chemical 
composition and nutritive value of typical diets 
consumed daily by three large groups of people 
living in Puerto Rico. The diets studied were: 
(1) the continental diet, which is used bv the 
natives of the United States and costs 85 cents 
a person a day; (2) the caterer diet, which is 
used by those who buy food already prepared 
from caterers and costs 15 cents a day; (3) the 
country family diet, which is used by the poor- 
est country families and costs 8 cents a day. 
Composite samples of the foods in each diet for 
a week were used for proximate analysis and for 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron determinations. 
Moisture and vitamin A were determined daily. 
The results are compared on the basis of nu- 
trients per 2,400 calories. The continental 
diet was the best but contained only 0.352 gram 
of calcium; although the protein content was 
only 55 grams, some of this was of animal 
source, which was not true of the other two 
diets. The caterer diet contained 0.277 gram 
of calcium and 2,419 International Units of 
vitamin A, while the country family diet had 
0.291 gram and 1,220 L.U., respectively, of 
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these nutrients. Iron and phosphorus were 
present in generous amounts except that in the 
country family diet the phosphorus was only 
0.734 gram per 2,400 calories. 


Family food consumption and dietary levels, 
five regions, Farm Series, H. K. STIEBELING, 
D. Monroe, C. M. Coons, E. F. Purparp, 
and F. Crark. U.S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 
405 (1941) 393 pp. 

This report presents information on money 
expenditures for food; on the money value and 
quantity of home-produced food; on the extent 
of home canning; and on the kinds, quantities, 
and nutritive value of food consumed by fami- 
lies classified by region, income, and family 
composition. Native-born non-relief farm 
families in 66 counties were surveyed by the 
Bureau of Home Economics as part of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study. In the Southeast 
the sample included farm operators and share- 
croppers, both white and Negro. Home-pro- 
duced food represents a large share (about two- 
thirds for the country as a whole) of the money 
value of all food. Nevertheless, farm families 
in different parts of the country spent an aver- 
age of from 23 to 35 per cent of their available 
cash for purchased food. As incomes rose, 
the money value of the family food supply in- 
creased. Within a given income class, the 
money value of food increased with increases in 
family size; on a per capita basis, however, the 
reverse was true. About one-tenth of the fami- 
lies of white operators in the North and West 
and about a fourth of those in the Southeast 
had diets that were graded poor; among Negro 
families in the Southeast the proportion was 
about half. The nutritive quality of diet was 
closely associated with money value of food; 
diets of higher money value usually contained 
larger average quantities of protective foods 
(eggs, milk, vegetables, and fruits) that are 
good sources of the nutrients in which farm 
diets are most often relatively deficient. These 
are foods that many families obtain from their 
farms. The great nutritional value of a well- 
planned home-production program is empha- 
sized. 

R. 
E 


{. L. 
FF. PP, 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Watch your portion costs,G.L. WENZEL. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 
30-32 +. 

This article describes a quick method of ar- 
riving at portion costs and yields. It is based 
on standard specification trims and carcass 
weight. The cost of a cooked portion of a 
given kind is arrived at by multiplying the 
purchase price by a factor obtained from the 
average of many actual cooking results. For 
example, if the factor for a beef rib cut is 2.7 
and if the cost is 36 cents a pound, the cooked 
cost will be 97 cents a pound. Factors are 
given for many beef and veal cuts. 


Systematic cleaning. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 41, 

No. 2 (Jan. 16, 1941) pp. 51-53 +. 

Six steps are recommended for cleaning 
buildings: a complete and thorough analysis of 
the specific duties of every employee; the es- 
tablishment of standards of performance; the 
fixing of standards of cleanliness for the par- 
ticular building; the specialization of manual 
effort and the introduction of modern main- 
tenance equipment; a thorough and unpreju- 
diced review of management policies and 
time-honored practices; and a practical appli- 
cation to cleaning of the principles and prac- 
tices of building management. This final step 
refers to a system of records, of inspection, and 
of accounting. The standards of performance 
given for different types of operations are based 
on the average square footage cleaned in one 
hour. 


Maintaining linoleum floors, R. JARDEN. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 41, No. 3 (Feb. 1941) pp. 
29, 55. 

Correct maintenance of linoleum floors be- 
comes a problem of “feeding” linoleum with a 
good, fine emulsion of carnauba water wax. 
Wax finds its way into the particles of wood 
flour and ground cork to fill the voids and take 
the place of the linseed oil which has become 
dissipated through oxidation, excessive traffic, 
and scrubbing. The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association has a list of approved maintenance 
products for free distribution. 


Home-grown flavors replace war-blocked im- 
ports, A. CHAFFEE. Food Ind. 13, No. 2 
(Feb. 1941) pp. 38-39, 93. 

Most of the imported essential oils and many 
flavors used in American food industries have 
to a large extent been cut off by blockade. 
There is no shortage of these products in the 
countries where they are produced, but the 
difficulty of obtaining them has caused an 
increase in price here. At present there is an 
adequate supply of such products as cloves and 
nutmeg. Chocolate and kola nuts are being 
purchased from South America, Central 
America, and the West Indies. Vanilla beans 
came largely from Madagascar, which is now 
blocked. As yet the United States is not 
bad off for supplies of flavors, flavor bases, and 
essential oils. 


Study of sick leave in Worcester State Hospital, 
W. E. Barton. Hosp. Mag. 15, No. 1 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 85-88. 

The program for sick leave installed at Wor- 
cester State Hospital has led to the following 
conclusions: Although there is a general in- 
crease in illness under a sick-leave plan, the 
additional cost is small; the plan has a bene- 
ficial effect on employee morale because the 
fact that wages are not stopped brings a sense 
of security and satisfaction in the job; the hos- 
pital is able to attract and hold a better class 
of personnel. A graph indicating the average 
number of the personnel ill on any given day 
has proved a useful administrative guide in 
planning vacations and personnel changes. 


Employees health service as a value to person- 
nel, F. R. Brapiey, Hosp. Mgt. 50, No. 6 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 18-19, 55. 

An employees health service is the most di- 
rect route to a low labor turnover. Records 
of employees health conditions at the start, 
during, and at the end of their employment 
enable the department head to judge the ca- 
pacity of his personnel. The cost of initial 
and consequent physical examinations should 
be paid for by the employer. For the addi- 
tional time and cost of these procedures the 
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organization will be well repaid by improved 
production and the personal satisfaction of the 
personnel. 


Linen control as seen by the laundry manager, 
L. Hern. Hosp. Mgt. 60, No. 6 (Dec. 1940) 
pp. 47-50. 

This valuable and comprehensive report of a 
survey made by the Institution Laundry Man- 
agers Association of Illinois, in order to collect 
and compile information on institution buying 
and linen control, covers materials, processing 
methods, and records. 


Three-point program will help solve food prob- 
lems in 1941, A.H.Scuemt. Hosp. Mgt. 61, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 48-51. 

This article presents a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of national food markets taking into 
consideration the rise in food prices to be ex- 
pected for 1941. The three-point program 
suggested is: (1) Be prepared to make substi- 
tutions in a manner most effective to conserva- 
tion of funds and maintenance of standards. 
(2) Classify the items in the food inventory 
according to the yearly amount spent for each 
and give special attention to price changes in 
those for which the largest expenditures are 
made. If 375 items are carried in the inven- 
tory and there are 95 items for which the ex- 
penditure is more than $200 a year, a rise in 
the cost of any of the remaining 280 items will 
increase the food expenditure to less than a 
proportionate rise in any of the 95 items. (3) 
Keep an up-to-date file on the items for which 
there is the largest yearly expenditure and 
scrutinize these carefully. Do the same with 
the other items in so far as there is time and 
assistance available. 


A safe, efficient formula for cleaning upholstery 
[editorial]. Hosp. Mgt. 61, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) 
p. 58. 

This article contains a new formula for clean- 
ing upholstery based on the use of a new sul- 
fated fatty alcohol used in form of dry suds. 


Survey of labor turnover in hospitals, F. J. 
WaLtTeR. Hospitals 14, No. 12 (Dec. 1940) 
pp. 84-86. 

The purpose of this survey of 200 institu- 
tions sponsored by the American Hospital As- 
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sociation was to stimulate hospital administra- 
tors to study their labor turnover problems. 
Labor turnover rates were found to be 31 per 
cent in cities of 50,000 or less and 38 per cent 
in larger ones. This rate is approximately 
twice as high as that of industry. Causes of 
turnover are marriage, desire for advancement, 
illness, maladjustments, and location in rural 
areas with few outside attractions. Very few 
of the hospitals gave attention to personnel 
problems. Where there were personnel direc- 
tors the rate of turnover was 10 per cent less. 


Storeroom control, W. O. WaAIDELICH. Hotel 
Mthly. 49, No. 574 (Jan. 1941) pp. 41, 42+. 
Profitable catering department operation de- 

pends on good storeroom control. There is also 

a direct relationship between storeroom in- 

ventory and food costs. A detailed descrip- 

tion is given of how goods are received and 
issued, of the divisions of the storerooms, and 
of the records kept in the Coffee Shop of the 

Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw, Michigan. 


Food control through recipes, B. E. NEtTLE- 
ton. J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 17, No. 1 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 24-26. 

A standardized recipe yields a definite num- 
ber of portions regularly, making available the 
exact food cost of every item. In addition to 
yield, the recipe should state service directions 
with ingredient proportions and instructions 
for combining and cooking, equipment used, 
and timing. Each recipe must be tested and re- 
tested until proportions, seasoning, and manip- 
ulation are right. In the institution recipe, 
weight of the dry ingredients is more accurate 
than volume. Recipes are frequently stand- 
ardized on a small-quantity basis, in which case 
the enlarged recipe must be checked to insure 
equal quality and the desired yield. A recipe 
should not be considered complete until it has 
been set up in a form that the ordinary worker 
can follow. Select a form which is adaptable 
to all recipes and which can be easily inter- 
preted by the worker. As ideas and standards 
change, revisions become necessary. 


Study of methods of food service in large school 
cafeterias, C. C. Hart. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 17, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 112-116. 
In the 93 replies received to the question- 
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naire used in the survey here reported, 45 cities, 
or nearly half, had a centralized lunchroom 
system; 22, one partially centralized; and 26, 
one in which the cafeterias were operated as 
individual units. Most of the larger lunch- 
rooms employed a trained person, though not 
always one with a college degree. The tend- 
ency toward requiring the degree is increasing. 
In a few cases the manager has civil service 
status, but the majority are on a teacher’s 
schedule. Indications show that the trend is 
to include the salary of the directors and 
managers in the educational budget, though 
the majority are now paid from sales. Medical 
examinations, usually paid by the board of 
education, are generally required of employees 
before starting work. Student help is almost 
universal. The feeding of indigent children is 
becoming a practice in most schools; federal 
surplus commodities are used in many. The 
organization of nutrition education programs 
and of parent and community education is 
described. Facts on purchasing procedures 
and food cost percentages are given. 


Housekeeper studies plumbing, E. G. WAGNER. 
Modern Hosp. 55, No. 12 (Dec. 1940) pp. 
100-102. 

By observing the technique used in each de- 
partment in connection with plumbing equip- 
ment, the housekeeper can co-operate with 
department supervisors, offer suggestions to 
the administration for the selection of new 
equipment, and assist the engineer by encour- 
aging standardization. She needs to under- 
stand the structure of each type of fixtureso 
that she may know what cleansing agents to 
use, what service the fixtures may be expected 
to give, and what are reasonable demands for 
service from the maintenance department. 
She must be alert constantly and inspect 
regularly, as well as train her staff to recognize 
any irregularity, however slight. 


Here employees may play, H. Lemcxe. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 56, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) p. 53. 
Recognizing the need of recreational and cul- 

tural activities for the lower salaried employ- 

ees in institutions, the administration of St. 

Luke’s Hospital, New York City, together with 

a committee of employees, have organized a 


library and recreation room. That the em- 
ployees are grateful is shown by their eagerness 
to donate their services, books, and magazines, 
and by their constant use of the room. Here 
social activities have proved a wholesome outlet 
after a day’s work. 


Nurses study diet problems, E. Rupert. 
Modern Hosp. 66, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) p. 86. 
By using the block system for classes, the 

student nurses at Hackensack Hospital re- 

ceive a six-week comprehensive course in 
dietetics in the wards. Five nurses at a time 
follow this regular routine and learn to serve 
trays, discuss food preferences with patients, 
calculate and plan diets, and prepare food. 

The course further includes case studies of 

patients, seminars, and classes. The schedule 

and outline of work are presented. 


Practical food purchasing, M. RICHARDs. 
Modern Hosp. 66, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 
90-92. 

Outstanding factors affecting the purchase of 
food include: the type of institution, its loca- 
tion, the regional food habits, the average num- 
ber of meals served daily, donations of food, 
and facilities for storage. If the dietitian her- 
self does not buy the food, she should keep in 
close contact with the purchasing department 
regarding qualities and quantities desired. 
Competitive buying is credited with obtaining 
the best quality of merchandise at the lowest 
prices. If purchases are made on bids, defin- 
ite specifications should be set up and rigidly 
adhered to. The first of fourteen suggested 
rules is to purchase from reliable dealers only. 


Training students of institutional management 
at Wayne University, F. BuENTE AND K. 
KitpourneE. Prac. Home Econ. 18, No. 12 
(Dec. 1940) p. 368. 

A concise picture of the experiences and edu- 
cation essential to the training of future man- 
agers as it is developed, beginning in the 
sophomore year, in this university. 


Providing supplies and equipment, M. Davis. 
Prac. Home Econ. 19, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 


17-19. 
The school system in Oakland, California, 
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buys food supplies and equipment for all its 
cafeterias. Advertised proposals are made for 
purchases exceeding $500, and open market 
bids are used for others. A minimum and 
maximum amount is stated in the contract. 
After the awards are made, a card index is 
compiled for each school showing size, brand, 
pack, price, and firm from which purchases of 
each item are to be made. Each manager then 
does her own ordering. The amounts pur- 
chased are tabulated each month for all cafe- 
terias. 


Coffee service,O. WEBBER. Prac. Home Econ. 

19, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 57, 63-64. 

The author recommends stainless steel, 
electrically welded, for the jackets and boilers 
of coffee urns and tempered glass or high-grade 
china for the coffee containers. Glazed earth- 
enware liners are not advised because they are 
subject to crazing. ‘The internal fittings which 
come in contact with the coffee should be coated 
with pure tin, not solder; some operators 
specify the use of sterling silver. For fuel, 
electricity is the most easily applied and con- 
trolled. Gas is next in ease of control, and 
steam is the least manageable because possible 
fluctuations in the pressure may interfere with 
the thermostatic control. In hard-water dis- 
tricts the urns should be kept free of lime 
deposits by periodic disassembling by an ex- 
pert maintenance man. The use of “lower- 
ators’’ for coffee cups and saucers is described, 
and other factors in the production of a good 
brew are discussed. 


Dessert profits. Restaurant Mgt. 48, No. 1 

(Jan. 1941) pp. 20-23+. 

Points to be observed in serving desserts are 
variety, garnishes, sauces, quality of the in- 
gredients, and dishes. These are illustrated by 
recipes and pictures of 50 popular and inex- 
pensive desserts. 
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Efficiency of waiters and waitresses. Res- 
taurant Mgt. 48, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 30- 
31, 62. 

In a study of 100 waiters and waitresses in 
Portland, Oregon, the investigator filled out a 
questionnaire immediately after his departure 
from each restaurant. On the points covered, 
their efficiency was found to range from 40 to 
100 per cent. The questionnaire is of interest 
to managers who wish to analyze the service in 
their departments. 


Placing orders and checking deliveries, C. C, 
Hart. School Mgt. 10, No. 6 (Feb. 1941) 
pp. 179-181. 

The manager of school lunchrooms should 
buy on bids and make her selection on as scien- 
tific and mathematical a basis as possible to 
avoid charges of favoritism and politics. Two 
samples of each canned product on which the 
vendor is bidding should be furnished, one to 
be cut and compared with other competing 
brands, the other to be reserved for comparing 
with goods delivered by the successful bidder. 
Samples submitted by unsuccessful bidders 
should be returned. Such items as bread, 
candy, ice cream, and milk can well be bought 
on annual bids; canned goods may be bought 
on “futures” if the buyer includes a clause 
which protects her against loss through price 
decline. Staple bids should be sent in dupli- 
cate, one to be retained by the firm, one to be 
returned to the central school lunchroom office, 
where it is recapitulated on a Kardex file; the 
names of successful bidders should be checked 
in red. A stencil of purchases showing price 
and vendor should be furnished each manager. 
Excellent forms are included for Future Test 
Sheet, Complaint Card, Form for Kardex File. 
[See also articles on ‘“The Counter and Small 
Equipment”’ and ‘Food Purchasing’ by the 
author in the December and January issues.] 

M. S. and G. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


“The Americas.” For anyone who really 
wants to know about the other nations of this 
hemisphere, their business, art, ways of living, 
and the practical possibilities of developing 
better interrelations—even a bit about what 
they truly think of us—the special number 
which the Survey Graphic issued in March will 
probably come nearer filling the bill than any 
other single publication. Like the three earlier 
numbers in the “Calling America” series, this 
one combines careful planning, first-class 
contributors, and pictures that illustrate as 
well as decorate. 


Family Budget Sheet. The Family Welfare 
Association of America has issued a convenient 
“Family Budget Sheet” for the use of case 
workers, and also a 4-page mimeographed 
“Explanation of Use.”’ Both sheet and expla- 
nation were worked out by a committee of 
home economists and social workers. Both 
together may be purchased for 65 cents a 
hundred from the Family Welfare Association 
of America, 122 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 


Education for Adults. “Homemaking Edu- 
cation Program for Adults” by Mary S. Lyle 
and Rua Van Horn of the Home Economics 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
traces the development of this part of the 
federal vocational education program and 
describes the practices and procedures to be 
followed in organizing and conducting adult 
programs in homemaking. It is listed as U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Vocational Education Bulletin No. 195 (Home 
Economic Series No. 22) and may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 15 cents a copy. 


Educational Policies Commission. ‘Teach- 


ing materials on the defense of democracy” 
form the basis of a set of six pamphlets prepared 
at the request of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense and available from the 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for $1 a set. 


Exhibition of Textbooks. The Textbook 
Clinic of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts announces that its third annual exhibition 
of textbooks will be open to the public at the 
Public Library, New York City, from May 15 
to 25, after which it will be sent on tour through- 
out the United States. It includes 60 books 
chosen by a jury of five on a basis of artistic 
and technical excellence and suitability—as far 
as format is concerned—for instructional pur- 
poses. Literary content is not considered. 


Rural Education. The February issue of 
Rural America is a special Rural Education 
Number based mainly on the program of Rural 
Education Day held at Purdue University on 
November 9, 1940. 


“Are We Well Fed?” This popular “report 
on the diets of families in the United States” 
by Hazel K. Stiebeling of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics was abstracted on page 203 
of the March JournaLt. We are requested 
to say that no free copies are available and that 
it may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents 
a copy. The official designation is Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 430, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


For the Dietitian. The dietary department 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital has prepared an 
86-page “Manual of Applied Nutrition” for 
“the use of the visiting and house staff, nurses, 
dietitians and medical students. ...The plan 
has been to keep all dietary treatment simple, 
economical and practical, so that the hospital 
patient may learn, by example, the dietary 
treatment he is to use after his period of hos- 
pitalization.”” Copies may be purchased for 
$1 from the Dietary Department, The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Nutrition and Dental Health. Ruth L. 
White of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary and 
Simmons College, Boston, is the author of the 
paper “Nutrition Education in a Dental 
Program” in the February number of the 
American Journal of Public Health. 
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Economy in Large-Scale Housing Construc- 
tion. Although 22 ways to reduce costs and 
increase speed are listed in a recent report on 
“Construction Cost Economy,” its sponsor, 
the Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, 
emphasizes the fact that ultimate economy 
in large-scale, low-rent housing projects must 
consider maintenance expense as well as first 
cost. The price of the report is 50 cents. 
Address Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Furniture Woods. Three charts, one to 
help in recognizing the woods used in furniture, 
one to illustrate veneers and their uses, and 
one to show the ways in which lumber is cut, 
have been prepared by the Extension Service 
in co-operation with the Forest Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 
The official designations are Series of Educa- 
tional Illustrations, Charts 18.1, 18.2, and 
18.3. 


Slip Covers. The uses of slip covers, the 
choice of fabrics for them, and careful, clear 
directions for making them will be found in an 
attractively printed, helpfully illustrated bulle- 
tin by Bess Viemont Morrison of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The title and number are “Slip 
Covers for Furniture,” Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1873. The new bulletin supersedes Leaflet 
No. 76. 


Gas Appliances: Home economists inter- 
ested in standards or in household equipment 
will find useful information in the “Directory 
of Approved Gas Appliances and Listed 
Accessories.” This is issued quarterly by the 
Testing Laboratories of the American Gas 
Association, 1032 East 62d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and supplements are issued for the inter- 
vening months. Single copies of the quarterly 
issues are 35 cents each; single copies of the 
supplements, 10 cents; annual subscription to 


both, $2. 


Citizenship Recognition Day. May 18 has 
been set this year as the day on which older 
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citizens welcome to citizenship the young 
people who within the year have reached the 
age of 21, and so help to give them “a new 
sense of idealism and purpose in their citizen- 
ship.” The National Education Association 
has various publications which suggest ways 
of carrying out the plan, including the 265- 
page “The American Citizen’s Handbook,” 
which sells for $1 a copy. Address National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


For Refugees. How social service agencies 
are adjusting to the situation brought on them 
by the needs of refugees is described by Joseph 
E. Beck and Helen Wallerstein of the Jewish 
Welfare Society of Philadelphia and Florence 
Nesbitt of the Family Service Bureau, United 
Charities of Chicago, in the bulletin “Family 
Case Work Services for Refugees.” This is 
published by the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 130 East 22d Street, New York City, 
from whom it may be obtained for 40 cents. 

The possible value of home economics in 
such cases was recognized recently when one of 
the national refugee organizations in New York 
decided that advice on household budgets would 
be helpful to newly arrived families, and as- 
signed the preliminary working out of the idea 
to Martha Rogin, who had previously used her 
combination of home economics and social 
welfare training in the management division of 
the U. S. Housing Authority. 


“The Woman’s Collection.” This is a rather 
unusual, classified, and briefly annotated 
bibliography prepared by the Library of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. It covers “material in all matters 
pertaining to women’s interests added to the 
Woman’s College Library of the University of 
North Carolina, 1937-40,” and is sold for 75 
cents a copy by the College Bookstore, Wom- 
an’s College, Greensboro, North Carolina. It is 
expected that annual mimeographed supple- 
ments will follow, with cumulated lithoprinted 
editions probably every three or four years. 


From 15th Century Italy. Late in January 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City opened to the public an unusual architec- 
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tural treasure—a small wainscoted study from 
the 15th century palace of the Duke of Urbino 
in Gubbio, a famous old hill town near Perugia. 
The walls are completely covered with very 
intricate and skillful marquetry or wood mosaic 
in designs which simulate cupboards, wall 
tables, and seats, so that the empty room ap- 
pears completely furnished, even to the contents 
of the pictured cupboards. In addition, there 
is a beautifully coffered ceiling, and the floor is 
made of replicas of the original tiles. 


Fellowships. The Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations in New London, Connect- 
icut, has, in co-operation with the N.Y.A. for 
Connecticut, compiled information as to fel- 
lowships, scholarships, assistantships, and other 
financial aids available for advanced study in 
educational institutions and organizations in 
this country. The material from the former is 
arranged by states and institutions and that 
from organizations by professional fields. In- 
cluded are the amount and purpose of each 
grant and available facts as to terms and 
method of application. There is also a subject 
index, in which home economics appears with 
20 references. The price of the 351-page 
multigraphed document is $1.50. 


National Better Business Bureau. Recent 
additions to the Bureau’s series of Fact Book- 
lets are “Facts You Should Know about Buy- 


ing or Building a Home” and “Facts You 
Should Know about Buying Used Cars.” Ad- 
dress, National Better Business Bureau, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City. 

The Bureau has also issued a complete index 
to its “Guide to National Advertising,” which 
increases the usefulness of the publication to 
subscribers. 


Retail vs. National Advertising. A short 
editorial in Advertising Age for February 3 
makes the point that the nearness of both the 
competitor and the cash register to retail ad- 
vertising makes it more self-critical and more 
insistent on actual pulling value than national 
advertising with its “somewhat superior atti- 
tude,” and ends with the question whether such 
smugness is not too expensive a luxury for any 
advertising. 


Chinese Co-operatives. Descriptions of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives and their re- 
markable work for the defense and rehabilita- 
tion of China have appeared recently in maga- 
zines of rather varied appeal. The one “Co-ops 
Aid China” in Business Week for February 8 
suggests that even to the hardheaded business- 
man the plan looks sound. The co-operative 
features of the plan and their social significance 
are given special emphasis by Bertram B. 
Fowler in his article “China’s New Industry” 
in the February Survey Graphic. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENEKAL 


Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods, A.S.A. At a meeting on February 25, 
Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president of Kaufmann 
Department Stores, was elected chairman to 
succeed Max Gertz of B. Gertz, Inc. New 
vice-chairman is Mrs. Carol Hyatt Moffett, 
well known as an author of the earlier pur- 
chasing pamphlets of the Household Finance 
Corporation and active in the work of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council. Among 
committees reporting were those on household 
refrigerators, sheets and sheeting, standard 
sizes for children’s garments and patterns, 
standards for cleanliness and content of bedding 
and upholstery, and standard definitions of 
terms used in retailing. New projects adopted 
were ones on domestic electric flatirons, electric 
water heaters, and household electric ranges. 

Textile Fellowship. Ellen J. Teare, clothing 
instructor and dean of girls at the Bedford 
(Indiana) High School has been awarded a 
teaching fellowship in the Little Loomhouse 
Experimental Group in Louisville for the 
summer of 1941. 

Wellesley Summer Institute. The ninth 
Summer Institute for Social Progress, to be 
held at Wellesley College from July 5 to19, 
will have as its theme “Strengthening America 
at Home and Abroad.” Speakers during the 
first week will include: Henry E. Warren, 
president of the Warren Telechron Company; 
Laurens H. Seelye, former president of St. 
Lawrence College; Mordecai Ezekiel of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Helen 
Everett Meiklejohn of the San Francisco 
School of Social Studies; Paul Pigors, president 
of Industrial Relations Associates, Inc.; Peter 
H. Odegard of Amherst College; and a repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. “How to Serve Your Community 
in Time of Crisis’ will be the subject for the 
second week, and the theme for the evening 
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forum series will be “How Can We Strengthen 
America Abroad?” There are no age limits 
nor academic qualifications for attending. 
Those interested should write to G. L. Osgood, 
secretary, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home _ Economics Association. 
“Home Economics and the Common Welfare” 
was the theme of the spring meeting in Phoenix 
on March 8 and 9. Gladys Wyckoff, field 
secretary of the A.H.E.A., was the principal 
speaker. 

The Association’s Service Committee, co- 
operating with the A.H.E.A., is assembling 
data about state Association members to see 
where they may fit into the national defense 
program. 

University of Arizona. Dr. Margaret Cam- 
mack Smith attended the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Nutrition and the American Society of 
Biological Chemists in Chicago from April 
16 to 20. 

State Committee on Nutrition. On call of 
Dean Burgess of the University of Arizona, 
the committee held its initial meeting at the 
Arizona Studios in Tucson on December 20. 
Besides several members of the College and 
Extension Staff, Dr. J. B. Eason of the Arizona 
State Board of Health and Don P. Lenz of the 
State Department of Social Security and Wel- 
fare were present. 

At its second meeting on February 6 in the 
office of Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith at the 
University, the committee outlined what, 
where, and how nutrition work is being con- 
ducted by their organizations and elected as 
new members Mrs. E. W. Scully, state super- 
visor of homemaking education, and Mrs. 
S. R. Clark of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

Navajo Girls and Red Cross Garments. 
The Navajo girls in the homemaking classes 
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in various schools in Arizona are interested in 
making Red Cross garments for war refugees. 
They have made 6 complete layettes and 13 
dresses for girls from 2 to 12 years of age and 
have knitted a dozen or so sweaters for children 
from yarn which they washed, carded, spun, 
and dyed themselves. The girls ask many 
questions about the war and the people who 
are to get these garments and seem pleased 
to have had some little part in helping others. 


CALIFORNIA 
California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. “Our Neighbors, the Latin- 


American Countries” was the theme of a lunch- 
eon arranged on February 15 by H.E.W.L.B. 
members under the leadership of Irene Mc- 
Carthy and Lillian Johnson, section presi- 
dent. The speaker was John Thompson, 
foreign editor for the San Francisco Daily News. 

Central Section. Section programs this 
year have included discussions of “Maximum 
Learning in Minimum Time” by Mrs. Ruth 
E. Walker, state chairman of visual aids, and 
E. J. Peery of Bakersfield, and an exhibit of 
visual aids in education; ““The Role of a Home 
Economist in the State Department of Social 
Welfare” by Mrs. Helen I. Stebbins; and 
“Putting Minerals and Vitamins Back into 
Foods” by Dr. Betty Watts of the University 
of California. 

“Early American Days” was the theme of 
the March conclave of student clubs. 

Southern Section. A subsection was _ re- 
cently organized in Riverside County, with the 
following officers: president, Edna Fletcher; 
vice-president, Joe Jagers; secretary, Mrs. 
Vivian Price; and treasurer, Mrs. Hazel 
Phillips. 

At a meeting of the food section and the 
dietitians of Los Angeles in February, Kather- 
ine Brown of the Moore-White Clinic in Los 
Angeles talked on “The Dietitian and the 
Patient,” and Jane Sedgwick discussed her 
work as home economist for the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, State Department of Health. 

The home economics departments of the 
junior and senior high schools in Los Angeles 
co-operated with the Los Angeles County 
Medical and Dental Societies in their first 
Health Defense Exposition held in February. 
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The school cafeteria and lunchroom depart- 
ments provided an exhibit of well-balanced and 
attractive luncheons served in the city schools, 
and the girls from the home economics de- 
partments took turns baking whole-wheat 
yeast biscuits and talking to the public on the 
value of vitamins in food. 

A cafeteria employees institute, attended by 
700 school cafeteria employees, was held 
recently in Los Angeles. Problems connected 
with school feeding were discussed; “Citrus 
on Parade,” a film produced by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, was shown; and 
there were displays of food and demonstra- 
tions of recipes by selected cafeteria managers. 


COLORADO 


Extension Service. Helen Prout, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Mesa County, 
is now assistant state home agent, with head- 
quarters at Fort Collins. 

Nutrition Committee. Dean Inga M. K. 
Allison of Colorado State College is serving 
as chairman of the state nutrition committee, 
which includes representatives of the F.S.A., 
W.P.A., University of Colorado, Denver 
University, Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture, and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Dr. Essie White Cohn of Denver 
University and Dr. Elizabeth Dyar of Colorado 
State College serve as technical advisers. 

Farm Security Administration. New F.S.A. 
home management supervisors in Colorado 
include Beth Brill, Mrs. Frances Lacey Jenkens, 
Dorothy Greiner, Mrs. Necile Keenan, and 
Jovita Vallecillo, who speaks Spanish fluently 
and is doing nutrition and health work with 
the Spanish people in Conejos, Costilla, and 
Alamosa Counties. 

A concerted effort is being made in co- 
operation with the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation to promote hot school lunches. 
Work is also being done on the establishment 
of educational and recreational centers in 
rural areas. 

Vocational Education. Mrs. Leonora H. 
Zimmerman, state supervisor of homemaking 
education, has been granted 6 months’ leave 
for regional supervisory work on the special 
program of homemaking education being 
carried on as part of the national defense pro- 
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gram. Mrs. Lucile Fee, itinerant teacher 
trainer, is acting state supervisor. 


CONNECTICUT 


Saint Joseph College. Student volunteers 
served as hostesses to the 9,000 visitors to a 
model apartment in a Hartford Housing 
Authority project in February. The apart- 
ment was furnished for less than $150. Mrs. 
Joseph Hammond, a graduate of the College 
who has been assisting with homemaking 
classes for prospective tenants, also helped 
furnish the dwelling. 

Extension Service. Ella Gardner, recrea- 
tion specialist of the U. S. Extension Service, 
spent a week in Connecticut to help develop a 
posture program for juniors and adults. 
Posture is one of the subjects particularly 
emphasized in the state extension program 
for 1941. 

State Department of Education. A state 
meeting for homemaking teachers was held in 
Hartford on March 29. The program included 
a panel discussion by high school teachers on 
the teaching of child care and guidance where 
observation of small children is part of the 
instruction; an “Information, Please’ program 
which gave opportunity for free discussion on 
a variety of questions sent in by teachers; 
and a discussion by Dr. Lloyd J. Thompson 
of the Yale School of Medicine of the implica- 
tions which findings in home and family rela- 
tionships have for teachers. 

Nutrition Committee. The Connecticut 
Committee on Nutrition for National Defense 
held its first meeting on February 21 under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Marion E. Dakin of 
the University of Connecticut. The com- 
mittee evaluated the present situation, possible 
food problems of the next months, school 
lunch programs, and the use of surplus com- 
modities in schools. A tentative plan was 
outlined for reaching housewives, school chil- 
dren, and industrial workers with nutrition 
information. 

Nutrition Seminars. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Margaret Chaney of Connecticut 
College, the home economics in business, social 
service, and dietetics sections of the Connec- 
ticut Home Economics Association have 
completed a series of four seminars on the 
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vitamin B complex. Included in the group 
of 25 were dietitians, home economists, com- 
munity nutritionists, and members of college 
faculties, the extension service, and the Dairy 
Council. 

School Lunch Study. Representatives from 
7 groups interested in improved school lunches 
met recently to discuss what could be done to 
encourage the eating and serving of better 
lunches. As a result of this meeting, a study 
has been made of the lunchroom facilities in 
about 100 schools; from the findings, it is 
hoped to prepare a manual of standards by 
which each school can judge its own lunchroom. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


D. C. Home Economics Association. A 
dinner was held on March 17 at which 12 
members gave reports of their research and 
publications. In addition there were exhibits 
by the American Home Economics Association, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics. 

H.E.WJ1.B.’s. Mary I. Barber, food con- 
sultant to the Office of Production Management 
and assigned to assist with army menus at the 
request of the Quartermaster General, spoke 
at the dinner meeting on March 13 on “Home 
Economics in Defense.” Miss Barber has 
been loaned to the O.P.M. by the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Homemakers’ Section. At the February 
meeting, Mrs. William Finn discussed “Family 
Relationships,” and Helen W. Atwater, editor 
of the JouRNAL OF Home Economics, spoke 
on the benefit which homemakers with home 
economics training get from keeping in touch 
with their profession. 

At the March meeting, Jane Driscoll, fashion 
editor of The Washington Post, in her talk 
on “Your Spring Wardrobe, Madam” dis- 
cussed the influence of the world situation on 
fabrics and styles. 

The section joined a refresher course in 
nutrition offered through the courtesy of 
Frances Kirkpatrick and Dean Fox at George 
Washington University. It began on March 
26 and consisted of six lectures. 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section. 
The nutrition program originally planned by 
the section now has such wide scope that the 
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District Dietetic Association has joined in 
sponsoring it. Additional subcommittees have 
been appointed, including representatives from 
various organizations in the District, until 
there are now over 60 members. The work 
now includes family budgets; maternity and 
infant care; nutrition of preschool and school 
children; and education in nutrition for non- 
majors in home economics, public school 
teachers, and mothers. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. “The 
Place of the Florida Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in the Program for National Defense” 
was the theme of the fall meeting at the Tides 
Hotel, Madiera Beach, St. Petersburg, which 
began with a dinner on November 8. Guest 
speakers and their subjects were Dr. Benjamin 
R. Andrews of Columbia University, “The 
Challenge of Family Needs” and Marjorie 
Heseltine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
“Nutrition and the Health of Mothers and 
Children.” The meeting closed with con- 
ducted tours on Saturday afternoon. The 
Jordan Park Housing Project for Negroes was 
one of the places visited. 

Student Clubs. Tampa University was 
hostess to the state student clubs at their meet- 
ing on February 8. There are now 40 clubs 
with a membership of over 1400 girls, and about 
400 attended the Tampa meeting. A colorful 
Spanish luncheon was served at Columbia 
Restaurant, Ybor City, in a Spanish setting. 
After the meeting, the girls attended the South 
Florida Fair as guests of the Fair Association. 

National Defense Classes. For some time 
Florida home economics classes have been 
knitting and sewing for the Red Cross. Now, 
as provided by the national defense program, 
home economics classes have been organized 
in 17 white and 10 colored N.Y.A. centers for 
youth employed on N.Y.A. work projects. 
The units taught are selected to suit best the 
individual needs of the girls as well as the needs 
of the local community. 


HAWAII 


Future Homemakers. The Oahu conference 


of Future Homemakers held at McKinley 
High School in Honolulu on March 1 included 
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initiation of new chapters and installation of 
officers. Mrs. Caroline Edwards, territorial 
supervisor of home economics education, 
brought greetings to the delegates, and Eloise 
Ewing of the Y.W.C.A. spoke on “The Privi- 
leges and Responsibilities of the American 
Girl.” Features of the program were a style 
show, displaying both dresses made in the 
clothing classes and appropriate, ready-to- 
wear clothing; and an oratorical contest. 
The prize-winning speech, “Consumer Buying,” 
was presented by a McKinley student. Out- 
standing home projects exhibited included 
several on home decoration, Red Cross defense 
work, and ways the homemaking class may 
contribute to national defense through diet. 

Department of Public Instruction. The 
territorial conference was held from April 5 
to 9 on the island of Hawaii. 

University of Hawaii. Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood of Phoenix, Arizona, is scheduled to 
conduct several courses at summer school. 
She will also conduct a curriculum workshop 
course for home economics teachers from the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The household science department has been 
asked to assist in planning menus and recipes 
that call for the use of surplus commodities 
from the mainland of the United States, and 
several students in a food investigation course 
are attempting to adapt these commodities 
to the habits of the different nationalities in 
Hawaii. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
annual state meeting for high school clubs 
will be held at East Bay Camp, Bloomington, 
from August 28 to 31. The tentative program 
includes such topics as parliamentary pro- 
cedure, news writing, publicity, scrapbooks, 
club programs, art and the home, handicrafts, 
singing, orchestra playing, recreation, and 
community problems. 

Illinois State Normal University. The Cur- 
riculum Workshop sponsored by the Board for 
Vocational Education will be held from June 
9 to 21 at the University, with leaders of study 
groups and members of guiding and advisory 
committees participating. Mrs. Erma B. 
Christy, supervisor of home economics in 
Muncie, Indiana, will be the leader. 
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University of Chicago. Dr. Lydia Roberts, 
head of the home economics department and 
president of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association, spent January in Mexico. 

University of Illinois. The conference for 
supervising teachers in home economics educa- 
tion sponsored by the Board for Vocational 
Education will be held from June 2 to 14 
at the University. Letitia Walsh, professor 
of home economics education at Stout Insti- 
tute, will serve as leader of the conference. 
Miss Walsh will also teach graduate courses 
during the summer session. 

Two weddings of home economics faculty 
members took place in December: that of 
Mary Elizabeth Harrison, assistant in home 
economics, and William Harper of the engineer- 
ing department, and that of Helen Eades, 
associate in home economics, and Dr. Albert 
C. Stutsman of St. Louis. 

Fannie Brooks, assistant professor of health 
education, has returned from a_ semester’s 
leave during which she studied at Teachers 
College, observed the work of various health 
centers in the East, and attended the regional 
conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations in Havana. 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College. Rosamond C. 
Cook, formerly of the University of Cincin- 
nati, taught a course in Consumer Education 
to graduate students, most of them school 
administrators, during the midspring term. 

Butler University. The leave of absence 
granted last fall to Ida B. Wilhite, head of 
the home economics department, has been 
extended to include the present semester. 

Indiana Central College. A group of college 
men meets two evenings a month for home 
economics instruction, since there are no 
regularly scheduled classes for men. 

Indiana State Teachers College. A class 
in Household Employment was offered during 
the winter quarter on request from several 
girls working in homes. Other adult courses 


offered are: Stretching the Clothing Dollar, 
The Consumer-Buyer and the Market, and 
The Family’s Food. 

A new plan of counseling has been initiated 
to guide freshman and sophomore girls in 
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arranging their individual self-teaching ‘home 
and community experiences.” Small informal 
group conferences to acquaint girls with the 
need of self-directed experiences are followed 
by individual conferences with a home eco- 
nomics instructor to talk over plans for “col- 
lecting experiences.” Student teachers assist 
in the group discussions. 

Indiana University. Dr. Una Robinson was 
granted leave beginning March 1 for several 
months’ service in the family economics divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Mrs. Mardell Tompkins is taking over Dr. 
Robinson’s University work for the rest of 
the year. 

Mrs. Florence Busse Smith, state director 
of home economics education for adults, paid 
several visits to the campus in March to work 
with the home economics departments of the 
University and the local public schools in a 
unit on adult education for teachers in training. 

Purdue University. A feature of this year’s 
Farm and Home Week in January was the 
presentation to the University of an oil portrait 
of Lella Reed Gaddis, leader of home economics 
extension work in Indiana since 1914. The 
gift was a tribute paid to Miss Gaddis’s leader- 
ship by the 24,481 members of the Indiana 
Home Economics Association, the state organi- 
zation of the extension clubs. 

The Association is financing the trip of two 
state-winning 4-H club girls to the Leaders’ 
Training Camp in Washington, D. C., and has 
contributed $500 toward an air-conditioning 
unit in the infants’ ward of Riley Hospital. 
Members are assisting the national nutrition 
project by discussing home gardens with mem- 
bers and nonmembers and by trying to promote 
family food budgets. 


IOWA 


Mahaska County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The program this year includes better 
buying, table decoration, home equipment, and 
style trends. The club draws its membership 
from college and high school teachers, dieti- 
tians, extension and federal workers, and home- 
makers. One notable accomplishment has 
been a unification of all the interests represented 
in preparation for possible community projects 
in home defense. 
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Clarke College. Two members of the de- 
partment of home economics attended the 
continuation course in Dietetics offered at the 
University of Minnesota from February 20 
to 22. 

The Red Cross has arranged to have a special 
nutrition course for the visiting and school 
nurses of Dubuque taught at the College. 

Iowa State College. Edith Sunderlin of 
the nursery school has recently given her 
100th broadcast in a regular triweekly pro- 
gram of songs, stories, and games for children 
over the College radio station, WOI. 

University of Iowa. The course in institu- 
tional nutrition for dietetics majors has been 
expanded to include training in dormitory 
management and opportunity to observe in 
the food service department of the Memorial 
Union. 

Members of the Home Economics Club have 
taken their turn along with various groups of 
faculty wives in managing a food sale for 
Bundles for Britain. One feature of the sale 
was whole-wheat bread. made by a recipe 
and method developed by the experimental 
foods class under the direction of Edna Hill. 
Given out with the bread was a booklet de- 
scribing its nutritive value, cost, ingredients, 
and explicit directions for making. 

William Penn College. Sewing classes have 
been making layettes to be shipped by the 
Red Cross to England. Forty bundles have 
been completed. 

A group of girls from the Penn Home Eco- 
nomics Club held a panel discussion before 
the Mahaska County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on the subject “How Can Home Eco- 
nomics Trained Women Contribute to National 
Defense?” 

Farm Security Administration. In a recent 
series of two-day district meetings, F.S.A. 
personnel studied problems and new trends in 
nutrition, gardening, and dairy management. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 


home economists from Kansas State College 
were “At Home Away from Home” for the 
state meeting which was held on March 21 
and 22 at the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Grace Wilkie, president of 
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the Association, presided at the Association 
dinner on Friday evening, at which Dr. Muriel 
W. Brown of the U. S. Office of Education was 
the speaker. Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg of 
Kansas City, Missouri, spoke at the luncheon 
Saturday noon on “Serenity in Times of 
Strain.” 

Among the speakers at other sessions were 
Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the A.H.E.A.; 
Mary Harrington, director of dietetics at Har- 
per Hospital, Detroit, Michigan; President 
Farrell and Dean Margaret Justin of Kansas 
State College; and Ann Laughlin, state ad- 
ministrator of the N.Y.A. for Kansas. 

Student Clubs. The student clubs of the 
state held their annual meeting on March 22 
at Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas. The Wyandotte Home Economics 
Club was hostess. 

Kansas State College. Hospitality Days 
at the College featured “Echoes of Home 
Economics” at the annual open house on 
April 19. Dorothy Beezley of Girard, Kansas, 
was general chairman. 

State Teachers College, Pittsburg. Josephine 
Marshall, head of the home economics de- 
partment, had charge of an open forum dis- 
cussion on “Careers and Home Economics” 
over KGGF at Coffeyville on February 17. 

State Committee on Human Nutrition in 
Relation to National Defense. An all-day 
meeting was held on February 15 at Kansas 
State College. The committee, appointed by 
Governor Ratner, is headed by Dr. Margaret 
Justin, Kansas State College. Its membership 
includes nutritionists; the heads of the home 
economics departments at the five state col- 
leges; representatives of college health services, 
the Kansas P.T.A., the Kansas Council of 
Women; and others. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. The state 
supervisors of home economics, directors of 
college home economics departments, district 
supervisors, and supervisors of student teaching 
held a conference in Alexandria on April 4 
and 5 to continue the study of pre-service and 
in-service training of home economics teachers. 
National defense in home economics and cur- 
rent problems in teacher education were dis- 
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cussed, and Marie White of the U. S. Office 
of Education presided at a round table on 
college curriculum problems. 

Forty-one classes have been organized for 
N.Y.A. girls employed on the residence or 
nonresidence projects. These classes of related 
instruction include home- 
making, personal living, home care of the sick, 
nutrition, and institutional foods. 

Extension Service. The Service is ac- 
quainting the people of the state with the 
supplementary cotton program under which a 
cotton farmer, by reducing his acreage below 
his A.A.A. allotment, may earn cotton order 
stamps to be exchanged for cotton goods. 
Louisiana home demonstration agents are 
busy getting information about the program to 
farm families in time for them to signify their 
acreage before 
demonstration 


such courses as 


intention to reduce cotton 
planting time. Each home 
club woman is being asked to invite to her home 
5 nonmembers to whom she will explain the 
benefits of the program. In addition, the 
home agent is working with merchants on the 
type and standards of goods most needed by 
farm families. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held at the State House 
in Augusta on May 10. Guest speakers will 
include Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the 
A.H.E.A., and Elizabeth Woody of McCall’s 
Magazine. Separate sessions are being planned 
to interest the special groups, extension workers, 
homemakers, nutritionists, and teachers. 

Nutrition and Dietetics Section. This sec- 
tion of the Association met in Portland on 
January 24. In the afternoon the group 
toured the Burnham and Morrill canning plant 
and the Old Tavern’s Farm Creamery, and 50 
people attended the dinner given by the 
Cumberland County Light and Power Com- 
pany and Burnham and Morrill. 

State Department of Education. 
L. Jenkins, state supervisor of home economics 
education, has been appointed chairman of the 
home economics section meetings at the 1941 
convention of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in Boston. 


Florence 


All the home demonstra- 


Extension Service. 
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tion agents participated in the annual Farm 
and Home Week program at the University of 
Maine from March 24 to 27, and each agent 
was responsible for a home economics exhibit. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland Home Economics Association, 
in co-operation with the Maryland Vocational 
Association, arranged a meeting on February 
8 at the Hotel Emerson in Baltimore. A talk 
by Dr. Muriel W. Brown of the U. S. Office 
of Education on “Problems of Growing Up 
in the Home, the School, and the Community” 
was followed by a panel discussion in which 
the teachers described methods they had used 
in teaching family relationships. Dr. Alice 
L. Edwards of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, gave 
an excellent talk on grade labeling. 

Luncheon meetings were held by the com- 
interest, health, and 


mittees on consumer 


housing. Dr. Edwards met with the consumer 
interests group, and projects were assigned 
to the various members. The health com- 


mittee is working on recipes that will utilize 
surplus commodities in the school lunch. 
The housing committee is attempting to 
collect materials for teaching housing in the 
public schools. 

University of Maryland. Mrs. Violet K. 
Faulkner and Mrs. Linda Henry are doing 
part-time home economics teaching this 
semester. 

The District of Columbia Home Economics 
and Dietetic Associations met at the University 
for a buffet supper and an informal meeting 
on February 13. Trips were made through the 
new home economics building and the recondi- 
tioned old Rossborough Inn, built in 1798 and 
furnished in keeping with that period, largely 
with antiques. 

State Nutrition Committee. This com- 
mittee, which is an outgrowth of the nutrition 
conference held at the University of Maryland 
on November 22, 1940, includes representatives 
of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
the Extension Service, the Experiment Station 
and the College of Home Economics at the 
University; the state departments of health 
and education; the Baltimore departments of 
welfare, health, and education; the department 
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of sociology and economics of Goucher College; 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


MASSACH USETTS 


Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “What Is Home Economics Doing?, 
What Are Its Problems?, How Is It Meeting 
Them?” were questions discussed before the 
Connecticut Valley group in Springfield on 
February 8. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association held its midwinter meeting 
on January 11 at Simmons College. “Housing 
in the National Defense Program” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Dorothy Shaffter of Vassar 
College, an expert in the field of low-cost 
housing. 

The student clubs of Massachusetts held a 
meeting before Dr. Shaffter’s talk and elected 
Mary Louise Healey of Regis College as student 
delegate to the Chicago convention. 

Charlotte Raymond has _ been 
dietitian of the American Red Cross Harvard 
Hospital which has gone to England for a 
year’s study of communicable diseases under 
wartime conditions. Dr. John Gordon of the 
Harvard School of Public Health heads the 
unit. This hospital is to have 125 beds and be 
superintended by Dr. Gerald Houser of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. It is on the “hut” 
plan, with 22 units of prefabricated steel. 
The huts and all the equipment were taken 
from the United States. 

Extension Service. Marguerite L. Pette, 
Northampton home demonstration agent, is on 
study at Columbia 


appointed 


leave of absence to 
University. 

School Lunch Advisory Committee. 
Rust, who is on leave of absence from the Salem 
Vocational High School from November 1, 
1940, to July 1, 1941, is executive secretary 
of the state-wide School Lunch Advisory 
Committee, whose report of February 17 
showed that 70,000 children had _ benefited 
by the use of surplus commodities in school 


Hester 


lunches. 


MICHIGAN 


Central State Teachers College. Freddie 


Link, formerly of Palestine, Texas, is in charge 
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of teacher-training in the homemaking de- 
partment. 

Dowagiac Public Schools. Through the 
combined efforts of numerous agencies, a 
threefold program is being developed for out- 
of-school youth in the Dowagiac community. 
A course in community problems is offered to 
any out-of-school young people interested in 
taking an active part in the community pro- 
gram. There is a recreational program, in- 
cluding weekly youth dances, for which a small 
fee is charged, with the social activities, games, 
reading, and handicraft work carried on in a 
club house for both boys and girls. There is 
also a placement service in the local school 
at which young people may register. Several 
have been placed in part-time jobs and some 
in permanent jobs. Registrants may enroll 
for regular school courses that they feel will 
aid them in securing employment. 

Extension Service. The cotton mattress 
program is going ahead in all of the 83 counties 
in Michigan. Two million pounds of cotton 
and 400,000 yards of ticking furnished by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration will be 
used. The mattresses are made by members 
of rural families under the supervision of the 
home economics extension service. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
The regional meeting at Mankato on March 
8 was attended by 132 persons representing all 
fields of home economics, including home- 
making. “What Home Economics Is Doing 
in the Community” was discussed by repre- 
sentatives from various groups, including ex- 
tension service, government agencies, and 
teaching. Dr. Ray D. Williams of the Mayo 
Clinic and Alice Biester of the University of 
Minnesota talked on the place of nutrition in 
defense. 

Range Section. At their fall meeting the 
35 active members of this section heard a 
school superintendent, a 4-H club agent, and 
an F.S.A. representative give their views on 
family relationships. This spring the group 
will devote its time to a study of national 
defense. A number of teachers in range towns 
are giving class time to Red Cross and British 
relief work. 
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College of Saint Teresa at Winona. Seniors 
in social science are offered a course in nutrition 
that stresses the social and economic aspects, 
the fundamentals of nutrition, and meal 
planning at different income levels. Field 
work with social workers provides practical 
experience for the students. 

University of Minnesota. The continuation 
course given at the University from February 
20 to 22 was attended by 116 dietitians. 
Up-to-date suggestions for food buying were 
given by specialists on the faculty. 

Harriet Goldstein was chairman of the home 
economics section at the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago from March 19 to 22. 

Extension Service. ‘The farm family’s food 
supply was studied at a conference in Omaha 
from February 10 to 12 for extension workers 
from 7 midwestern states. Dr. Russel Wilder 
of the Mayo Clinic, chairman of the nutrition 
committee in the national defense program, 
met with the group. The entire extension 
staff is working on a food supply plan for the 
farm family. County committees will bring 
ideas from this group to the farm families of 
the state. 

Regional Advisory Committee. Rua Van 
Horn of the U. S. Office of Education attended 
the meeting of the Federal Regional Advisory 
Committee in Minneapolis on March 7. This 
committee attempts to prevent duplication 
between government agencies and to co- 
ordinate the activities of the working groups. 

State Nutrition Committee. ~The committee 
is studying the nutrition problems which exist 
in the state, has enlisted the co-operation of 
agencies which might contribute to their 
solution, is helping formulate sound state and 
local nutrition programs, and serves as a 
clearinghouse for technical information on 
nutrition and as a source of material for the 
public and interested agencies. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. Marjorie Dee Hopkins, sopho- 


more at the University of Mississippi, and 
president of the Ole Miss Home Economics 
Club, is president of the Mississippi home 
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economics student clubs. The State Student 
Club Conference next fall will be held at the 
University of Mississippi. 

Negro Section. The Annual School of 
Instruction for Negro home demonstration 
agents was held at Jackson College from Feb- 
ruary 10 to 14 with 35 of the 40 agents in 
attendance. Empnasis was placed on the 
role of the home demonstration agent in 
teaching that the first line of defense is “To 
Live at Home.” 

The Negro home demonstration agents were 
asked by Mrs. Balfour Miller, originator of 
the Natchez Pilgrimage, to stage an exhibit of 
homecrafts at Natchez during the Pilgrimage 
from March 2 to 23. 

The Negro Section held a business meeting 
on March 14 during the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Mississippi Southern College. Neta McFee, 
a graduate of the University of Tennessee who 
studied at Peabody in 1940, is acting as head 
of the home economics department at the 
College while Bertha Fritzsche is on leave for 
study at the University of Chicago. 

Extension Service. Mary E. Doney, food 
preservation specialist, has been granted leave 
for study at the University of Tennessee from 
March 15 to August 22. Celia South, a former 
home demonstration substitute 
for her. 

Farm Security Administration. To teach 
better clothing standards and encourage use 
of cotton materials, the F.S.A. home super- 
visors are designing and making a special 
clothing kit of inexpensive, durable, attractive 
garments made of cotton material. Each kit 
will contain a complete wardrobe for a high 
school girl, a farm homemaker, or a preschool 
child. 

W.P.A. As the result of a crash when her 
car overturned on a slippery road, Olive Kline 
was in a Memphis hospital for a number of 
weeks with a badly injured shoulder. Under 
Miss Kline’s supervision, the School Lunch 
Project has developed into a program of great 
value to the state, reaching more than 72,000 
children in 650 schools and giving employment 
to 3,000 persons. 


agent, will 
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Institute; Ruth Richardson, assistant professor 
of home economics at Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute; Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, instruc- 
tor of weaving at Wayne University, Detroit; 
and Vienna Curtiss, professor of art in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, University of Mary- 
land. Mrs. Dora W. Erway, assistant profes. 


sor of household art at Cornell University, has 
for several years served as chairman of the re- 
lated art committee of the textiles and clothing 
division of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Mary E. Loughead, nutritionist with the 
Arkansas Extension Service since September 
1939, has also had experience as a teacher of 
home economics in secondary schools in Kansas, 
home demonstration agent in Missouri, and 
home adviser in Illinois. 

Helen C. Goodspeed, director of the division 
of home economics in the Board of Public Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia, has been unusually suc- 
cessful in making home economics in the Phila- 
delphia schools dovetail with special community 
interests, as is the case with the program she 
describes this month. 

Bernice Thompson divides her time between 
teaching in the education department and the 
duties of dean of women at John Fletcher Col- 
lege, University Park, Iowa. She holds an 
M.A. from the University of Kansas and has 
done further advanced work at Northwestern 
University and the University of Minnesota. 

Mary Annette McKee, now extension spe- 
cialist in girls’ 4-H club work in Illinois, made 
the study reported in this issue while working 
for a master’s degree in textiles and clothing 
at the University of Washington. 

Mrs. Louise J. Peet, head of the department 
of household equipment at Iowa State College 
and co-author of the college textbook House- 
hold Equipment, directed the study on washers 
here reported which Gladys M. Johnson did 
while a candidate for the M.S. degree at the 
College. At present Miss Johnson is home 
service director for the power company at Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 
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